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dining cars, in the navy, 


Guard against substitutes. 





REG US. PAT. OFF. 


A BEVERAGE 





Bevo is a great favorite in the Army Canteens, where 
none but pure, soft drinks may be sold. After drill 
or march, you are sure to see a long line of hot and 
dusty-throated soldier boys making a bee line for 
Bevo. They know that there lies complete satisfac- 
tion, full refreshment and pure wholesomeness. 


At home or abroad—at work or play—between meals 
or with meals, you will appreciat: what we have 
done for you in making this triumph in soft drinks. 


You will find Bevo at inns, restaurants, groceries, department 
and drug stores, picnic grounds, baseball parks, soda fountains, 
i at canteens, at mobilization camps 
and other places where refreshing beverages are sold. 


Bevo—the all-year-’round soft drink 


‘ Have the bottle opened in front of you, 
first seeing that the seal is unbroken and that the crown top 
bears the Fox. Sold in bottles only, and bottled exclusively by 


ANHEUSER-BUSCH, ST. LOUIS 


13. 
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Be Patient 
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If your copy of Reedy’s 
Mirror does not reach you 
on the day it is due, do not 
assume that it has gone 
astray. Railway traffic at 
the present time is so con- 
gested that even mail trains 
are subject to almost inev- 
itable delays. If your copy 
is a day overdue, wait a 
little longer before you 
It will prob- 
ably arrive safely. 


write to us. 












Spooks in Fiction 
By Ruth Mather 


Dr. Dorothy Scarborough found she 
had fallen upon a hitherto nearly un- 
touched field in her choice of “The 
Supernatural in Modern English Fic- 
tion” as a subject for literary research. 
Now her studies under such a title are 
completed to the extent, at least, that 
they are “suggestive rather than ex- 
haustive,’ and afforded in book form 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York). 
Her work consists of analyses of Eng- 
lish novels in which elements of the 
supernatural are found, from the period 
of the Gothic romance to the present 
day. “Supernatural” is defined by the 
author most comprehensively, so as to 
connote the crudely superstitious as well 
anything, in 





as the loftily aspirational 
fact, from imps to immortality. So it 
was that Dr. Scarborough, though con- 
fining her task to hardly a century and 
a half, was obliged to build up a bibli- 
ography-list of over three thousand 
books. On every shelf and page she 
was confronted by the supernatural— 
in her broad sense of the term, that is 
to say. And particularly, she tells one, 
has interest in the occult developed dur- 
ing the past thirty years—and_ then, 
more than ever, in the last two years 
“an astonishing amount of ghostly ma- 
terial has appeared. . .. ‘I hesitate to 
suggest a reason for this sudden rising 
tide of occultism at this particular time, 
but it seems clear to me that the war 
has had much to do with it.” 


Her chief points are made with re- 
spect to the change which has come 
about in the treatment by authors of 
the supernatural since Horace Walpole’s 
“Castle of Otranto’’ first proved the 
value for fiction-purposes of themes of 
the uncanny and occult. Walpole and 
his more immediate successors wrote 
“architectural” romances which = “in- 
variably lay their scenes in medieval 
buildings, a castle, a convent, a mon- 
astery, a chateau or abbey or an in- 
quisitional prison. The harassed hero- 
ine is forever wandering through mid- 
night corridors of Gothic structure.” 
Also the productions of this early school 
the author describes as “barometric.” 
There is rarely a peaceful night in 
Gothic fiction. The stroke of twelve 
generally witnesses some uproar of na- 
ture as well as some appearance of rest- 
less spirit. Whenever the heroines in 
Mrs. Radcliffe’s tales start on their 
midnight ramble through subterranean 
passages and halls of horror, the bar- 
ometer becomes agitated. “And,” con- 
tinues Dr. Scarborough, “the ghost is 
the real hero or heroine of the Gothic 
novel. The merely human characters 
become for the reader colorless and dull 
the moment a specter glides up and in- 
dicates a willingness to relate the story 
of his life.” These Gothic ghosts were, 
for the most part, highly abstracted 
spooks—colorless, vaporous, and physic- 
ally rather than psychically frightful. 

The Gothic romance, however, became 
conventionalized to absurdity and was 
outgrown. But the occult had arrived 
to stay. ‘‘Man must and will have the 
supernatural in his fiction. The very 
elements that one might Suppose would 
counteract it,—-modern thought, inven- 
tion, science, serve as feeders to its 


force.” New elements of mystery were 
made available for literature by the dis- 
coveries of science, investigations of 
psychical research societies, studies of 
modern spiritualism, development of 
present-day theories of abnormal] psy- 
chology, classifications of folk-lore, and 
various other influences. So literature 
based on the supernatural increased 
quantitatively and changed qualitatively, 

Ghosts of to-day are “definitely per- 
sonated,” “realistic,” and “individual.” 
There is a “decided advance over the 
Gothic in the matter of motives for 
spectral appearance.” Our apparitions 
are moved by “more complex impulses 
and mixed motivation in many cases 
difficult to analyze.” “They are more 
awful in their import, for they haunt 
not merely the body, but the soul.” Ags 
a result of increased realism on the one 
side, our modern tales are all the more 
moving in their unearthly aspects, on 
the other. “The supernatural gains a 
new power, a more tremendous thrill} 
when set off against the every-dayness 
of sordid life. “There is even at pres- 
ent the realism of ghost stories” claim- 
ing to be not fiction, but fact, accounts 
of actual apparitions seen and_ snap- 
shotted. ... One of the most interesting 
aspects of the literature relating to 
psychic matters in recent years is the 
number of books that claim to be spirit- 
inspired. . .-. The most recent instance 
of psychography comes to us by way of 
the ouija-board from St. Louis, the au- 
thenticity of which is vouched for by 
Mr. Caspar Yost, of the editorial staff 
ot the Globe-Democrat. But if the 
ouija board dictated the stories and 
plays, giving the name of Patience 
Worth as the spirit author, and if Mrs. 
Curran took them down, why does Mr. 
Yost appear as the author? Patience 
Worth says that she lived a long time 
ago. Mr. Yost insists that her lan- 
guage is Elizabethan, but it seems rath- 
er a curious conglomeration, unlike any 
Elizabethan style I am familiar with. 
She has written stories, lyrics, a long 
drama and other informal compositions, 
a marvelous output when one considers 
the slow movements of the ouija board. 
The communications seem to have hu- 
man interest and a certain literary value, 
though they bring us no messages from 
the Elizabethan section of eternity. St. 
Louisans and especially Mrrror readers 
will be glad of Dr. Scarborough’s con- 
cession of “human interest” and “liter- 
ary value” to the writings of the “spook” 
who has “put St. Louis on the map” of 
supernatural geography. 


Dr. Scarborough’s attitude toward her 
subject is mainly rather admirable. In 
dealing with the supernatural, it is hard 
to know at exactly what point one’s 
sense of humor should be called into 
play and when suppressed lest one be 
unseemly or even sacrilegious. But Dr. 
Scarborougly has in this connection kept 
her equilibrium well. She writes de- 
lightfully—possessing as an essayist 
qualities of the most ingratiating charm. 
One would not have her work less light. 
Still there are many serious questions 
which present themselves unanswered as 
one reads, It would be well if exactly 
the same materials Dr. Scarborough has 
assembled might be interpreted from 
the point of view of the psychologist of 
the expert in psychical subjects, as well 
as that of the student of literature. 
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No Hole-and-Corner Peace 
By William Marion Reedy 


PROMINENT person in England came to 

A this country recently and was asked what was 

the feeling in high war-circles over there. 

“Well,” he said, “the feeling over there is that now 

that Uncle Sam is in the war it may be impossible 

to get him to stop when they want him to do so.” 

| thought of this in reading President Wilson’s 
latest address to the congress. ‘“‘No hole-and-corner 
peace,” says the President. Ostensibly he was ad- 
dressing Chancellor yon Hertling and Prime Min- 
ister Czernin, but conceivably he may have been 
talking to the men representing some of our asso- 
ciates in the war. It is not beyond imagination that 
some of those associates have hopes of some ar- 
rangements as to territory, let us say in the near 
east, that will run counter to the theory of self- 
determination as to minor nationalities. The Presi- 
dent may be imagined as saying to our associates 
that this country is fighting only for a peace that will 
stay peaceful, and that we will not be pulled off 
after we have pulled some other nations’ chestnuts 
out of the fire. 

But primarily the President was talking to Austria- 
Hungary, showing her that her acceptance of our 
peace programme in principle was inconsistent with 
a simultaneous rejection of that prégramme in de- 
tail. He told Austria-Hungary that we would not 
stand for Germany’s dictating peace separately with 
this or that weaker belligerent. It is a general peace, 
not a batch of special and particular peaces that we 
want. We want no parceling out of lands and peo- 
ples that shall contain in itself the germs of future 
war, as did the congress of Vienna. However, I do 
find in the message a tone that implies a willingness 
to negotiate terms, only the negotiations must be 
public. 

Further the President warns Germany that no 
special little peaces, with Ukrania, with other fissipa- 
rating provinces of Russia, with Rumania, will be 
considered as, in any way, meeting our ideas of 
peace. We shall carry on the war with crescent 
momentum until there shall be a peace all round 
and that peace guaranteed, as to Germany, by ratifi- 
cation at the hands of a government representative 
of the German people. I note that he 
nothing as to Alsace-Lorraine. 

There is no doubt that in Great Britain there is 
an element, aristocratic, oligarchic, that does not 
give more than lip-assent to the idea of a war for 
democracy. For that element does not want de- 
mocracy at home. It does not want to forego its 
vested interest in imperialism and navalism and ex- 
ploitation of the backward peoples. This interest 
talks of war to the bitter end but it doesn’t like 
the prospect of that bitter end meaning the end of 
its domination in Great Britain and it has hopes of 

a peace out of which it will get something for all 
its sacrifice. So too the French are an ultra-logical 
people and there is among them an element that 
feels disinclined to carry on war beyond the point 
at which France can attain security. Italy has her 
own motives, which once they are attained in some 
measure, may make her consider all other questions 
negligible. There are indisputably in the situation 
these inducements to compromise and they are the 
more dangerous in that so many European states- 
men are still thinking of the world as it was before 
August 1, 1914, and are looking at the map. 

President Wilson tells all the nations that the old 
world has passed away. He sees a new world in 
which peoples shall rule and statesmen shall not 


reiterates 


exercise their ingenuity in the arbitrary readjust- 
ments of boundaries. This war is not going to be 
fixed up by trading and dickering that shall generate 
future disputes. This war is going to be carried on 
by the United States until Germany submits to a 
peace that shall not leave her supreme in power and 
territory, but that on the other hand will not leave 
her stripped and helpless, What the President leads 
up to is a league of nations bound in a compact to 
maintain the integrity of all self-governing nationali- 
ties and to secure the so-called backward peoples 
against exploitation. 

So far as the President’s latest address applies to 
Austria-Hungary it is, of course, a peace talk. It 
says though that Austria-Hungary cannot hope to 
make peace with this country and remain in alliance 
with or subject to Germany at the same time. But 
to Germany the address is a war talk, the burden 
of which is that no little special peaces she may 
make with weak nations will weigh at all with us. 
We are in.the war to stay for a general peace to 
which all those little special peaces must conform, 
or be abrogated. If Germany will talk a general 
peace we will reason with her, but if she reaches 
out to strengthen herself by little peaces we will 
continue to fight her until we defeat her. There is 
here a suggestion of a disposition to parley—in pub- 
lic, 

But | think the message is conspicuously an em- 
phasizing of this country’s unalterable determination 
to accept no peace such as some allied statesmen 
hope for—one that will be based upon continuing 
the traditions of secret diplomacy and a give and 
take that means the giving and the taking of terri- 
tories belonging of right neither to the givers nor 
the takers. The President puts a silencer on the 
“feelers” that are being put out and discussed in- 
formally by certain banking gentlemen in Switzer- 
land, Holland and Sweden. He’s not unwilling for 
a peace talk in the open. 
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Reflections 
By William Marion Reedy 


The Bolsheviki Dream 

HAT are we to make of what the Bolsheviki 

W of Russia have done in simply quitting the 
war? If from some higher realm and rarer 

ether Lyof Tolstoy looks down upon this blood- 
boltered scene his non-resistant spirit must rejoice 
for the action of Lenine and Trotzky is the very 
letter of his gospel. “Resist not evil!” There's 
something almost paralyzing in contemplation of the 
performance. All we can do is to await the conse- 
quences and results of such an amazing application 
of the strictest rite of pacifism. We shall see what 
Germany will do to a nation that will not fight. One 
thing surely she will do; that is avail herself of free 
access to all Russia's resources and use them in 
lighting the allies the Russians have abandoned. Of 
course Russia quits the war because she cannot fight 
if she would, and because she is hungry. She can- 
not get supplies for herself. Therefore there are 
not so much supplies accessible to Germany as some 
of us may suppose. But German method and or- 
ganization we may be sure will get what supplies 
there are and will help too in a way to enable the 
Russians to help themselves in the matter of im- 
mediate needs. The Bolsheviki lay-down means 
there is no need of any German army on the east- 
ern front. It means the release of maybe a million 
German and Austrian prisoners of war to reinforce 
the western front. It means the control of the Bal- 
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tic. There can be no question that the Bolsheviki’s 
quitting is the greatest German victory thus far in 
the war. If the United States were not in, it would 
mean, unquestionably, that Germany had won the 
war. Only we can save the allies. And we will it 
it takes twelve million soldiers and our last dollar. 
But we may wonder how the Bolsheviki people rea- 
son about their action. They say they are opposed 
to Germany. They would not accept her peace terms. 
They say they want a universal peace. How have 
they helped it to come about, in their view? They 
argue that the way to stop war is to stop fighting, 
so they stop. The common, people of the other coun- 
trices at war will see the point and they will stop. 
The thing doesn’t follow. Germans haven't stopped, 
nor have the British, French, Italians or Americans, 
The Bolsheviki have not incited imitation anywhere. 
They do not appear to have helped their international 
brethren, but have only helped themselves, “saved 
their own hides” we may say. ‘Their counsel of per- 
fect pacifism is a failure. They don’t stop the war’s 
horrors; indeed, they only intensify those horrors on 
the western front; they have removed the war out 
of their own immediate neighborhood. Lenine and 
Trotzky though are logicians to the last degree. 
They say “We have shown the people how to stop 
war; if they do not follow our example now, they 
must, later. Ii their rulers will not make peace, the 
people must learn in time that the way to enforce 
peace is for the people to lay down ‘their arms, as 
the Russians have done.” The important fact is 
that the other peoples will not do it. We may smile 
at the Bolsheviki but there is no reason to hate or 
despise them. They have done something for peace 
—a great deal in fact. Other peoples may not follow 
them all the way, but other people cannot fail to 
perceive that the way to peace is through the bring- 
ing to bear of the popular will upon governments. 
The Bolsheviki inspired British Labor to action that 
induced the British government to abjure annex- 
ations. The Bolsheviki purpose moved the American 
President to indorse their peace principles even if 
he could not indorse their method of giving effect 
to those principles. It must be that even in Ger- 
many the splendid gesture of the Russian non- 
resistance will impress the people not as an act of 
negation but as one of affirmation. It affirms the 
people as the final power. The Germans must be 
moved, in spite of their submission to discipline, to 
see that they must bring to bear on their govern- 
ment the influence of popular will against war. The 
solsheviki drop out of a war into which their au- 
tocracy plunged them. Why may not Germans men- 
ace their autocracy into recognition of the popular 
will by constitutional changes that will give effect 
to that popular will? So the Bolsheviki reason to 
themselves, omitting all factors in the situation that 
do not suit their argument. They cannot see that 
the people outside of Germany are fighting to de- 
stroy autocracy and to release the popular will inte 
action for peace. They cannot see that Russian 
renunciation of war helps autocracy to oppose de- 
mocracy with more power. The Bolsheviki are peo- 
ple of one idea; therefore, to that extent insane. But 
they are logicians. Internationalists they are, and 
what they have done is to wipe out Russia as a 
nation—to be broken up possibly into buffer states 
and controlled by German influence as yet wholly 
autocratic. Non-resistance is a beautiful dream, but 
reason sweetly and serenely ordering all things tells 
all sane people that “resistance to tyrants is obedi- 
ence to God.” Few of the Bolsheviki, of course, 
believe in God, but all the same they are the best 
friends in the world just now of God's unsilent part- 
ner, Wilhelm. The Bolsheviki did well for some 
time in their stand for peace, but at the end they 
show us how extremes meet and how easily too 
much of one good custom may corrupt the world. 
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Ships 
TWO HUNDRED AND FIFTY THOUSAND men wanted 
for ship-building. The government will get the men. 
Our army over-sea and our associates in the war 
will get the ships and the ships will deliver food and 


other supplies. But suppose the senate hadn’t killed 
the shipping bill two years ago. We should have 
had a lot of ships to start with. There was a piece 
of “preparedness” that was turned down by some of 
the men who are now criticising the administration 
for dilatoriness in preparation for the war. 
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A Party in Eclipse 

Poor old G. O. P.! The meeting of its national 
committee in St. Louis this week doesn’t attract 
much more attention than an annual cataclysm of 
the Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoos. The com- 
mittee goes through the motions of a struggle over 
the chairmanship but the proceedings are as flat as 
stale soda-water. And even while the body sits a 
Republican ex-president publicly gives thanks that 
Wilson was elected over the last Republican candi- 
date. The Democratic party wasn’t that badly off 
even in the days of 1868 when it was declared to be 
nothing but a “putrid reminiscence.” And Roose- 
velt’s friends elect the chairman, Mr. Hays of 
Indiana. 

we of 
Where's the Money? 

Our St. Louis street car strike was settled along 
the lines advised by the Mirror on Friday last. 
Unionism was recognized by the company and the 
wage raise is to be arbitrated. But the company 
has less than $600,000 a year out of which to pay a 
wage increase of much more than twice that much. 
The company wants permission to increase its charge 
for fares. The city says that must not be. The 
company wants its taxes reduced. The city says no. 


Then how are the workers to get their wage raise?. 


Must there be another strike? 
ofe fe 
Critique in Little 

Mr. Sruart P. SHERMAN has written a brilliant 
book of criticism—“On Contemporary Literature’ 
(Holt, N. Y.) Those Shermans are a great race. 
Stuart P. says that contemporary literature is what 
Gen. W. T. said war is. 
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Its Up to Us All 

Tue President has told the farmers that they must 
plant their crops close up into the fence corners and 
plant early. They must raise bigger crops, more cat- 
tle, hogs and sheep. They must feed the world, and 
we folks at home must go somewhat upon short 
rations to help out. While the farmers intensify 
farming, the feeders must intensify their “hoover- 
ing,” the workers must dig coal, and build ships and 
airplanes and make munitions, and everybody who 
can must cut out luxuries in order to save money 
to loan to the government. It is not alone up to 
the farmers or to the mechanics or to the soldiers 
to win this war. It is up to everybody. There is 
only one business in this country to-day. That’s 
making war. And it isn’t “business as usual;” it is 
business harder than usual, with a soft pedal on 
profiteering. 
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They'll Never Go Back 

Wat's the use of talking about restoring the 
railroads to their status before the war? It will 
not be done. The government must put the rail- 
roads into shape for better service. It must organize 
their operation more for the needs of the public 
and less for the necessities of speculation in securi- 
ties. That we are still a long way from government 
ownership is probably true, for surely the govern- 
ment won’t buy the roads at the present owners’ fig- 
ures. There’s a lot of value in the railroads that 
the railroads don’t own. It is land value created by 
the people. The government must simply take that. 
Director General McAdoo says it would be unwise 
to legislate now for the restoration of the roads to 
their owners, because there is no telling now what 
conditions will be when the war is over, That is 
plain common sense. It is estimated that the govern- 
ment will have to give the roads $1,000,000,000 this 





year as guarantee on carnings. This will show the 
public that railroads must have money to run on, and 
there's only one source of money—the people, Oper- 
ation of the roads during the war will educate the 
people in railroading. It will prove or disprove the 
case for government ownership. 1 think it will do 
the former. Government ownership probably will 
not come immediately after the war. But govern- 
ment operation will stay and will be strengthened 
to such a degree that before many years the owners 
of the roads will be the strongest advocates of the 
government’s taking over the properties. We may 
as well begin to get ready—all of us—for govern- 
ment ownership. 


Cot. RoosrveLt is better and so is everybody else 
because thereof. Atter all, most of the opposition to 
the Colonel is but a camouflage of affection, 
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To Use Prisoner Power 

RrEADERS of the Mirror will remember that about 
a year ago | suggested that the national government 
should utilize the inmates of the various penal in- 
stitutions of the country in the production of war 
supplies. A bill introduced by Mr. Booher of Mis- 
souri makes provision for such utilization of man- 
power. In the senate Mr. Smith of Georgia has 
introduced a similar bill. Both measures have gone 
to the respective committees on labor. The proposal 
is not that the convicts shall make supplies of the 
kind described, for private contractors, but directly 
for the national government. The secretaries of war 
and of the navy are authorized to establish and equip 
such factories in the federal prisons: at Atlanta for 
the making of textiles, mail sacks, etc.; at Leaven- 
worth for the manufacture of furniture and office 
equipment; at McNeill Island, Washington, for the 
manufacture of news print and other paper, The 
bill provides that the compensation for the use of 
the prison labor shall be based on the standards of 
hours and pay similar to those prevailing in the 
industry for the locality in which the prison is 
located. Prison plant products shall be sold at cur- 
rent market prices, as determined by the attorney- 
general, and the proceeds of the sales used to re- 
imburse the working funds created by the act. All 
the goods, except those sold to the government, 
transported interstate are to be subject to the laws 
of the state where they are delivered as to disposal. 
Here is a solution, temporary at least, of the prob- 
lem of convict labor. Such labor now is not in 
competition with free labor. There ought to be 
much psychological value in putting prisoners to 
work for the country in its time of stress. The vol- 
ume of output, considering the number of men and 
women incarcerated in the penal institutions of the 
states, and of the cities, too, would not be inconsider- 
able. It is doubtful if organized labor can very 
strenucusly oppose this bill on ethical or economic 
grounds—as an emergency measure. The country 
needs the output and needs it badly. The various 
state prisons have been operating mostly at a loss. 
They would be glad to put the prisons on a paying 
basis. Then the paying of the prisoners at the pre- 
vailing wage of free labor would advance their 
moral rehabilitation, help their families and start 
the prisoner with a “stake” when his term is ended. 
The Smith-Booher bills should be reconciled, if they 
conflict, consolidated and passed by congress. 

she oko 
Fiat Cush 

THar new Federal Corporation with $400,000,000 
capital and power to issue obligations up to $4,000,- 
(00,000 is full of possibilities of inflation and looks 
like a head-on drive for fiat money. With, another 
$5,000,000,000 bond issue to be launched in April we 
shall soon discover that those professors of political 
economy are right who say it would be better to pay 
for the war more largely by means of taxation. 


she oho 

Senator Stone’s Reply 
SENATOR STONE of Missouri has written a clever 
and sarcastic letter to Mr. John E, Mooney of St. 
Louis county, chairman of that county’s Democratic 
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committee, concerning the committee’s condemnation 
of the senator’s speech against Republican obstruc- 
tive tactics towards the national administration. The 
senator says that he did not denounee all Repub- 
licans, but only a certain few, and his speech was a 
repudiation of partisanship. His denunciation was 
directed against ex-chairman Wilcox of the Repub- 
lican national committee for a general assault upon 
all Democrats, and for announcing that he had called 
a mecting for St. Louis this month, to inaugurate 
~ national campaign for the election of a Repub- 
lican congress on the issue of incompetency. That, 
Senator Stone said, would have meant “hell to the 
President.” For a like utterance Stone condemned 
Senator Penrose of Pennsylvania. He also lam- 
hasted Roosevelt, who had all along belittled the 
President, before we got into the war and since, 
The senator says that the day following his speech 
Roosevelt came to Washington to lead an assault 
upon the administration, but that the colonel’s ad- 
vent was a failure and he slipped out of Washing- 
ton almost without notice. This is to the view 
of some people, a case of post hoc ergo propter hoc. 
Roosevelt’s gun was spiked by the President's reply 
to Chamberlain and by Baker’s second statement be- 
fore the senate committee. Senator Stone doesn’t 
exactly claim the credit of “spiking,” but some of 
his friends did. Neither does he claim credit for 
the President’s appointment of Chairman Wilcox to 
the Railroad Wage Board. Senator Stone wants his 
speech read in connection with the President’s reply 
to Chamberlain and Baker’s statement to the com- 
He at least helped to scotch “the poison- 
And then the 

if he is being 
“worked by some hovering political Samaritan.” He 
wonders if such politics as Mr. Mooney seems to 
represent would perpetuate the enormous Republican 
majority dominating St. Louis county. The senator 
doubts if Mr. Mooney represents the 7,600 Demo- 
crats of St. Louis county. It is a very clever letter 
indeed that Senator Stone has written. It is for 
the “unterrified” exclusively. It shows what the 
senator will do for his party, even if he was not 
for the war or even for the right of Americans to 
sail the seas after Count Johann von Bernstorff had 
warfied them off. It insinuates that some other 
Democrat is using Mooney to help in a campaign 
against Stone for the senatorship—-maybe Folk, may- 
he Governor Gardner. It is the beginning of Stone’s 
candidacy for re-election, and a very shrewd he- 
ginning, too. One cannot help lamenting as to 
Stone, as Garrick did about Burke, that a man of 
such ability should “to party give up what was 
meant for mankind.” 


‘ 


mittee. 
mouthed serpent of partisanship.” 
senator inquires of Mr. Mooney 
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Rent Works While He Sleeps 
movement is going to be a juicy 
thing for the landlords in the neighborhoods of the 
munitions plants and ship yards. The first thing it 
will do will be to increase land values and, conse- 
quently, rents. And there’s no provision in the tax 
laws for getting any of this unearned increment as 
a means of paying for the war. 


, 
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About “Playing Politics” 

GOVERNOR Fork has resigned as counsel to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and come here to 
represent the Chamber of Commerce in an effort to 
have the arbitrary charge on coal from the Illinois 
mines to St. Louis aholished. He is supposed to 
have an “ulterior motive.’ The theory is that Mr. 
John C. Roberts, owner of the Star and partner of 
Mr. Jackson Johnson in a great shoe-manufacturing 
business, wants to make Governor. Folk United 
States senator from Missouri. To that end Mr. 
Roberts has had Mr. Johnson made president of the 
Chamber of Commerce and has had Mr. Tohnson 
bring about the employment of Governor Folk to 
fight the arbitrary levied by the Terminal Asso 
ciation—thus staging a great fight for the public in- 
terest against a railroad monopoly, which, by the 
way, is not a monopoly. If Governor Folk can win 
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the fight it will add to his fame and give him 
strength enough with the people to defeat Senator 
Stone for the Democratic renomination. The Star 
newspaper is planning to run the town and the state 
too. On every hand I hear harsh comment upon 
this scheme, but with that comment I have scant 
sympathy or none. Roberts, Johnson and Folk we 
hear are “playing politics.” I’d think much more of 
the animadversion implied in the accusation if it did 
not come invariably from men who, in all their lives, 
have never done anything but “play politics,’ many 
of them playing it for the favor of special interests 
rather than in favor of a popular interest. The 
insinuation against the sincerity of Roberts, John- 
son and Folk would be worth more if .it came from 
men whose own sincerity was questionless. As for 
the Star’s running the town, why not let it try. its 
hand? The Post-Dispatch has heen running the 
town long enough, and look at the result. I take 
it that Governor Folk has a right to try for the sena- 
torship in any way that may to him seem fit. I take 
it, too, that Governor Folk will draw to himself 
more strength because of the character of the men 
who are shocked by his playing their own game— 
politics—than because of his fight upon the coal arbi- 
trary. I have never been much of a believer in the 
principle of the war upon the arbitrary. I am not 
committed to the support of Governor Folk for the 
United States senate. I have as many, in fact more, 
personal friends on the Post-Dispatch as upon the 
Star, though I’m elad the Star is really grown power- 
ful enough to measure its strength against the Post- 
Dispatch for dominating influence in this community. 
Therefore I am at liberty to say that there is no 
value whatever in the attempt to discredit Messrs. 
Roberts, Johnson and Folk for playing politics. 
Granted these men are doing this, all I have to say 
is that the kind of politics they are playing is better 
than the politics that is the specialty of their critics 
and detractors in that it is open and above board. 
When I hear Roberts, Johnson and Folk called 
demagogues, it is nearly always by patent dema- 
gogues and their supporters. All this in full knowl- 
edge that the arbitrary Governor Folk is brought 
here to fight has been upheld by the supreme court 
of the United States as a fair service rate charged 
by the Terminal Association. Politics for politics, 
those of Governor Folk seem to me to be at least 
as good as, if not better than, those of the very 
“practical” politicians who are so busy’ just now in 
discrediting his motives and purposes. A better case 
than is involved in the present criticism of the ex- 
governor and his friends will have to be made in 
order to defeat his ambition, Folk is as sincere as 
any of those who are casting doubt on his sincerity, 
and at that there are issues likely to be involved in 
the senatorship fight upon which I think he is likely 
to take the weong side, 
of of 

Wilson’s New Wisdom 

I see the President is consulting members of both 
houses of congress and members of both the great 
political parties concerning war legislation, espe 
cially the bill authorizing the chief executive to con- 
solidate executive departments and redistribute their 
functions. All to the good, this. 
cession from the President who erstwhile was said 


It is a great con- 
to consult nobody. And the concession is the result 
of free criticism, just as Secretary Baker's state- 
ment was evoked by criticism. It means in especial 
that Republicans are to be admitted to participation 
in councils, the determinations of which they are 
expected to support in legislation. The President 
thus futilizes the plans of the Republican party to 
make an issue in the coming congressional elections 
of their exclusion from any part in or knowledge 
of the conduct of the war. Criticism is a good 
thing. In this instance it brings about better solidar- 
ity of effort, better team work in carrying on the 
vast struggle. Does this imply an imputation against 
the President? Not at all. The event only goes to 
show that he is of an open mind and that he is not 
opposed to change in method of procedure when 
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shown a change that is for the best interest of the 
country. It marks Woodrow Wilson a bigger man 
than he was thought to be before. 


o, of. 
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A Kiss for Cinderella 

HerRE’s a way I'd end the war, if I could. I’d get 
all the heads of the belligerent governments to- 
gether at a performance of Miss Maude Adams and 
her company in “A Kiss for Cinderella’ to Paul 
Tietjen’s delicious music. They couldn’t resist the 
loving loveliness of the vizualization of Barrie’s 
wistful, witty, tender humoresque. It would make 
them think and act peace even as Cinderella’s mere 
presence makes Our Policeman think of boyhood 
walks by Badgery Water. The blood of the people 
that blinds them now would be washed from their 
eyes by the happy tears that would well up from 
hearts touched by the little slavey’s fond, foolish 
dream and the reality growing out of it, even 
sweeter than that dream, so artfully made up out 
of the love-transfigured experiences of a sordid life 
that could not kill her beautiful soul. I’m sure that 
all the war lords would find in “A Kiss for Cin- 
derella” a resistless impulse to a kiss of peace all 
round. 
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The Highway of Horror 

Ler me commend to you, readers, a notable new 
book—“The War and the Bagdad Railway,” by 
Morris Jastrow, Jr. (Lippincott, Philadelphia). The 
volume is history and romance. It is the key to 
the war. For the war grows out of the effort for 
control of the route through Asia Minor to the 
Far East—the road along which the world has been 
fighting as far back as the twilight of fable. There 
the hosts struggled about Troy; there Egypt fought, 
and Assyria and Alexander and Cyrus and the 
Crusaders, and Napoleon, and Nelson on the sea, 
and others. When the Moslems held the way, 
Columbus sailed west to get around into the Hin- 
ferland of the East. And then came the need to 
open up the East to develop it. England thought 
to preempt the claim, making terms with Russia to 
crush out Persia. Germany, a youth who would be 
served, came forward and supplanted England with 
her scheme for a railway to Bagdad and beyond to 
the Persian gulf. It was all right as peaceful com- 
mercialism and England was not averse to joining 
the enterprise, but Germany controlling Turkey gave 
the railway scheme a military turn and threatened 
3ritain’s eastern empire. The war had to come, 
for clashes on the east made clashes on the west 
and mighty preparation for war. Germany would 
not be held back in her Drang nach Osten, so she 
drove in madness all about earth’s rondure.+ It is 
a fascinating story, not without justification for 
Germany, for Mr. Jastrow says that Germany spoiled 
her case for the war by her method of conducting 
the war, and his contention will impress any fair- 
minded person. Why, it is said that Great Britain 
and Germany had reached an agreement as to the 
3agdad railway in the early part of the summer of 
1914. English capital was ready to join with Ger- 
man in the enterprise. France and Russia and 
Italy had made agreements too, among themselves 
and with Germany. All this, mind you, without 
any great regard for the people of the region 
through which the great blood-soaked highway 
runs. The little peoples were expected to get out 
of the way. Refusing throughout the centuries 
since the time of the Hittites, they 
had mingled — their those of in- 
fields wherever the waves of war 
had rolled, now East, now West, and history is 
muchly a bede-roll of the fames of the heroes and 
places of these battles long ago. Mr. Jastrow un- 
folds for the reader a swift pageant of the history 
of Asia Minor, a tale in which the names are evo- 
cations of enchantment 


forgotten 
bones with 
vaders. on 


\nd he comes to a con- 
clusion that this great road, for control of which 
twenty-three nations have been plunged into war, 
should not belong to any one of them. It should 
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be internationally neutralized and furthermore the 
West should cease its endeavor to hustle the East 
into misfit Western clothes. The East should be 
allowed to make whatever contribution she may in 
future,—“in art or science, in commerce or thought, 
or perhaps in the domain of religion, in which she 
has given the world at least three-fourths of what 
through 


there is, she can do so. only 


through the unfolding of her own 


religion 
revivification— 
peculiar genius.” Mr. Jastrow would have the cap- 
italization of the railway divided among all the 
nations with equal representation in the board of 
control. So too, he would internationalize Constan- 
tinople, 
He would 
Egypt, France her's over Algiers and Tunis. He 
an Asi- 


Mesopotamia—blessed word !—Palestine. 


leave England her protectorate over 
would. leave Turkey what it was originally 
atic empire. He would free Persia of the domina- 
tion of Russia and England. Finally, he’d have all 
this done by the participation of the peoples inter- 
ested. The old card-shuffling diplomacy must go. 
“The War and the 
book, the author of which looks both before and 
after and points the way to what must be if the 


world is to be made and kept safe for democracy. 


of 


Jagdad Railway” is a splendid 


Illusion 

Is it fact or illusion that this city has been get- 
ting more and better and newer plays at our theaters 
since the combination between the Shubert interests 
and those of Klaw and Erlanger have been dis- 
solved? If it’s illusion, let us dream some more. 
At least I hope we won’t wake up and find out that 
we have only imagined we have seen and heard 
goodly Robert B. Mantell in Shakespearean reper- 


toire. Ho, for “a trick of the old rage!” 
oe Og Og ote 
Mt. Vernon 
By Dorothy J. Teal 
N a moderate estimate, there are millions of 
men in this country who, as children, secretly 
counted George Washington among their dis- 
appointments. It is not many years since portraits 


of that worthy and his wife adorned the walls of 
black-walnut, red-plush parlors. One ’can imagine 
the fathers of the present generation as very small 
hoys, miserable in stiffly starched clothes, condemned 
to sit in such parlors on Sunday afternoons, while 
the grown-ups talked about the sermon, and the new 
buggy father meant to get in the summer, and the 
seminary for young ladies which Aunt Mary had 
just opened, Perhaps you remember that if you so 
much as wriggled, your mother would remark that 
George Washington couldn’t have wriggled when he 
was a little boy or he’d never have been made com- 
mander-in-chief of a whole army when he grew up: 
what glances, heavy with malediction, you must have 
cast then at the smug general in his gilt frame! 


He was one of the vreat aids in the moral edu- 
cation of children, that George Washington of your 
youth, who looked as if he had been born wooden. 
He was just like Rollo in the book your Aunt Mary 
gave you for your eighth birthday; you hated him 
cordially, as you would hate a monstrous and un- 
natural thing. 


Yet in the military period of your adolescence you 
cherished an admiration for him, and felt sincerely 
sorry because, while he must have been a great man, 
he certainly didn’t seem human. 


Honest Abe, now, was a good sport as well as a 
great statesman. It was not hard to picture his six 
feet of geniality; one-legged veterans of the civil 
war were always cropping up at the corner grocery 
with new and savory anecdotes of their leader. The 
twig of the Lincoln myth had heen bent in the right 
direction at the very moment of its sprouting; penny 
papers had caught and held the accents of his hu- 
manity. 


Washington was not so kindly treated by the 
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chances of fate. In his time penny papers were as 


unreal as flying-machines; and so long as his per- 
sonal friends lived, it was contrary to all the rules 
of etiquette to tell intimate anecdotes of the great. 
The popular mind demanded moral edification from 
the contemplation of great men’s lives. The Rev. 
Nathaniel Weems could by no remotest chance have 
introduced carpet-slippers and untidiness into his 
picture of Washington, as they have time and again 
been painted into the Lincoln portrait; even the 
youth of Weems’ subject had to be shown as an 
affair of the strictest propriety. 


To those men who as boys regretted the aloofness 
of the traditional Washington, the reading of Paul 
Wilstach’s “Mt. Vernon” (Doubleday-Page, New 
York) should come as an adventure; it is as fraught 
with discovery as a voyage to the pole. Yes; espe- 
cially if you happen to possess a copy of the “In- 
ventory of the Contents of Mount Vernon, 1819, 
With a Prefatory Note by Chauncey Worthington 
Ford, 1909,” printed in an edition of 350 copies from 
a manuscript in the possession of Mr. W. K. Bixby 
of St. Louis. 


Mr. Wilstach, quite unconsciously one fancies, be- 
longs to that school of social philosophers who see 
in the industrial revolution the greatest single event 
of human history; therefore they find in the routine 
operations of daily life the raison d’étre of all men’s 
careers. They would have us learn the secrets of 
great men’s souls by reading in their biographies 
what sort of tea they began their day with, and 
with what brand of coffee they were wont to end it. 


It is not often that one stumbles on a biography 
which portrays its subject with so few of the trap- 
pings of the old melodramatic style as “Mt. Vernon” 
does. Mr. Wilstach indeed is too modest to lay claim 
to painting the father of our country; he has the 
manner of dealing less with the master of the house 
than with the house itself. He does not conduct 
you ceremoniously into the drawing-room of the 
mansion and formally present you to the celebrity: 
his method is both simpler and truer than this. He 
only undertakes to lead you from room to room, 
pointing out particular curiosities as he goes. 


Here he shows you the flute with which the gen- 
eral sometimes beguiled his leisure: here he beckons 
you to a window from which you can catch a 
splendid view of that serpentine drive which the 
general himself laid out; here in the dining-room he 
pauses to tell you of the three o’clock dinners and 
the nine o’clock suppers to which so many guests 
came that you wonder how the room ever held them: 
and here he opens a door onto the colonnade leading 
to the kitchens—the dark feet of slaves used to pass 
along it—and those out-buildings you see beyond, he 
tells you, used to house the various industrial enter- 
prises of the community life which clustered about 
the old mansion. 


Upstairs he must pause in Washington’s bed-room 
to speak of the cold mornings when the general got 
up before the rest of the household and made his 
own fire in the study below, so as to get an early 
start at the bills and accounts. 


Somewhere a little European bit of bric-a-brac 
catches your eye, and then nothing will do but you 
must be told about the orders the general sent to his 
agents in London for all manner of merchandise. 


Ts it only an hallucination, or do you really spy an 
erect military figure there in the room ahead of you 
—or outdoors there, standing over the slaves who 
are building low stone walls to keep the cattle from 
wandering too freely over the expansive lawns ? No— 
it is nothing more than ydur fancy; but when vou 
close the book and the old shadowy life of Mt. Ver- 
non fades away from before your mental vision, you 
can turn a kindlier and more comprehending eye on 
the general in the gilt frame than you ever did in 
your hovhood; if you do not feel the warm, living 
personality within the shell of the things he used, and 
the things he did, and the things he wrote, as they 

















































































are noted in Mr. Wilstach’s book, your imagination 
must be dead indeed. 


The father of our country no longer seems like a 
stern parent who is revered but misunderstood. Yoy 
can see him now in the simple colors of life, the 
forerunner of the true American type of kindly, 
keen-minded, alert and even progressive business 
man; his military fame now shows no more vital 
relation to his character than a uniform, donned for 
the taking of one’s picture, does to the man within. 
Ile was less general than farmer. The house at Mt. 
Vernon was like the manors of England; and Wash- 
ington’s was the English squire-archic scheme of life, 
stiffened by transplantation into a climate of pioneer 
freshness. 

The enumeration of the merits of Mr. Wilstach’s 
stvle,is not by any means completed when one has 
spoken of the unique anecdotal lights his narrative 


casts on its hero. 


Background is the element most emphasized in 
“Mt. Vernon” (the title itself proclaims this fact), 
and this enables you to judge in how far Washington 
was the child of his time. As you read, it becomes 
constantly more impossible to think of him as the 
conventional molder of history; through the net- 
work of recorded fact, the threads of social force 
are seen pulling the marionette this way and that. 
Living yesterday, he could not have been other than 
he was, a landholder and farmer, and by force of 
circumstances a soldier and politician; living to-day, 
he must inevitably have been a captain of industry, 
one of the self-made men America delights to recog- 
nize as leaders. 

This impression of Washington as a normal ex- 
emplar of Americanism instead of a sort of comet 
shooting across the firmament of colonial history, is 
certainly the most conspicuous point in Mr. Wil- 
stach’s contribution to the Washington literature. 
But in the very act of tracing the efficiency and pro- 
gressivism of the twentieth century magnate in the 
eighteenth century general, you must notice some 
differences of emphasis in the two characters, so 
similar in qualities but so dissimilar in the mani- 
festation of those qualities. 

Washington possessed a roundness of character 
one does not often find in modern business men. Pre- 
eminently he was a farmer, but in that slow-moving 
world it was not enough to be simply a farmer. His 
life was a full and varied one, involving proficiency 
in a considerable number of occupations and requir- 
ing inventiveness and genuine artistic taste. 

This versatility and the personal dignity of Wash- 
ington are qualities so infrequently met with in mod- 
ern men of affairs as to stamp their possessor as 
exceptional. Our life moves too quickly and is too 
concentrated for such qualities to be paying invest- 
ments. The industrial revolution, in loading us with 

.material luxuries, has turned our glance down from 
the old ideals of personal culture and charm; it has 
erected a greater spiritual barrier between our to-day 
and the yesterday of Washington than his little po- 
litical revolution raised between the colonies and 
Great Britain. We suffer many of the woes of aim- 
lessness and indirection, and spiritually we are adrift, 
because as a society we have never oriented our 
lives about their central fact. 

Our schools to-day teach much the same old vapidi- 
ties as were current in Washington’s time. It is true 
of course that the first president never learned the 
rudiments of electricity, as every boy in high school 
does to-day. It is on the spiritual side that educa- 
tion has remained static. The academic intelligence 
seems to have closed its eyes resolutely against any 
new electric force in the world of mind or spirit at 
all commensurate with that which has changed the 
expression on the face of the whole physical world. 
Take, for instance, history as it is taught nowadays 
in the public schools; it is the same old matter of 
addition as in the eighteenth century: in the year one, 
certain things happened; in the year two, certain 

other events took place; and so on right down the 
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scale, the sum of all these events constituting the 
historian’s noble science. 

Our conception of Washington himself is evidence 
of a popular intellectual stagnancy. We regard him 
pretty much as he must have regarded Caesar and 
Alexander; the moral anecdote is still the essence 
of our conception of great men’s personal lives, while 
their public careers are still thought of as if the 
events with which their names are connected were 
fruits of their skill working in the plastic medium of 
human affairs. We seem to be bent on keeping at 
arm’s length the notion that great men are only tools 
which come more readily to the hand of fate than 
their less known contemporaries. Washington is not 
the only great man who at close range is seen to have 
heen no master mechanic, but a cog in the engine of 
society. 

As they are crystallized in biography, our concep- 
tions of greatness call for the Rev. Nathaniel Weems 
as chief saint of the order, with a distorting lens for 
the symbol of his martyrdom. 

Fortunately nature has given the general public 
too sound a mental stomach for the current style of 
biography to achieve much popularity. All our sym- 
pathy should be reserved for the school children 
down whose unwilling throats the stuff is forced, 
undermining their constitutional ability to encounter 
life with naiveté and spontaneousness, those prime 
requisites for the building of artisticaally complete 
personalities. 

it would be good to be able at one stroke to wipe 
ant the old style of biography and install Mr. Wil- 
stach’s method in the place of honor. So might one 
lighten the load of misapprehensions which education 
furnishes to young minds as equipment for living, 
and so redeem innumerable celebrities from the 
limbo to which tradition and old-fashioned biogra- 
phers have consigned them; and so, perhaps, force 
the general public into according Mr. Wilstach due 
praise for his achievement of exhibiting a new way 
of working one vein, in the mine of human knowl- 
edge, from which too little gold has so far been 
extracted. 

And so, finally, might Mr. Wilstach himself be 
brought to a realization of the full implications of 
his achievement—which, it may be, he thinks is noth- 
ing more than an addition to the already full files 
of what the libraries label Washingtoniana ! 
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Jesus and the War 


By C. R. Bowen 


T is signilicant proof of the power of Jesus’ 
influence in the world that idealists always appeal 
to him to give sanction to their ideals. No 
champion of a cause can be quite at ease with Jesus 
on the other side. It is not surprising that the 
pacifists have been prolific in oral and written dem- 
onstration that Jesus would utterly condemn war in 
general, and this war in particular, including each 
and all of the belligerent nations. In America and 
England such demonstrations have been most com- 
mon and most influential. They are easily made; 
the slightest acquaintance with the gospels makes it 
evident that Jesus has a right to the title “Prince of 
Peace,” that the horrible spectacle of collective homi- 
cide would be as abhorrent to him as to any pacifist 
of to-day. Some of these demonstrations have been 
so ardent and thorough-going that they have pre- 
sented Jesus as a non-resistant of the extremest 
type, as Tolstoi conceived him, one who would 
meekly yield all and suffer all rather than offer 
opposition. Such a view has the logical corollary 
that America’s entry into war (or Belgium’s, for 
that matter) is treason to the Christian ideal, and 
would meet the Master’s unmitigated condemnation. 
The famous saying about turning the other cheek 
plays a leading rdle here. 
Such arguments have aroused protest on the part 
of many who still wish to be loyal to Jesus and his 
ideals, yet cannot conceive it morally possible to let 
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the monstrous infamy of the Prussian government 
have its unhindered way. Was Jesus after all so 
meek and lowly, offering no resistance to human 
wrong and counselling his followers to offer none? 
Are there not other passages to be quoted, like the 
command to sell the extra coat to buy a sword? 
And is not the whole course of Jesus’ career one of 
active resistance to the encroachments of wrong, 
even though he took part in no actual war? Is not 
an unjustifiable use made of a passage like the 
Lidding to turn the other cheek, when it is cited as 
a counsel to let any and every wicked deed be done, 
as less wicked than any resistance to wickedness? 
Leaving particular texts, born out of particular 
situations, ask whether Jesus of Nazareth would 
let Belgian civilians be butchered while he had a 
strong right arm to save one of those innocent chil- 
dren he loved so dearly, and the answer cannot be 
doubtful. The man who could sit by with folded 
placid hands at Termonde and Aerschot and Dinant 
is not a man whom any decent human being would 
for one moment regard as a leader. 


Along these lines the controversy is finding its 
solution. The best statement of this position is ‘“Mili- 
tant America and Jesus Christ,” (Houghton, Mifflin) 
which very title boldly takes the bull by the horns. 
The author is a man perhaps as qualified as anyone 
now living to speak on this theme. He is Abraham 
Mitrie Rihbany, “one of the Master's countrymen, 
born and brought up under almost the same con- 
ditions which surrounded him as a Syrian youth and 
teacher,” who has already made a notable contri- 
bution to our knowledge of Jesus in his well-known 
book “The Syrian Christ.” Mr. Rihbany is a scholar, 
a man of deeply spiritual personality, a preacher of 
light and leading in the Boston pulpit made famous 
by James Freeman Clarke.. His scholarship, his 
reverence, his ethical passion, his power of leader- 
ship, are all in this little book. Splendid is the ardor 
of this Syrian’s devotion to the ideals for whicli 
America stands; clearly thought out and nobly ex- 
pressed, it may well put to shame some whose an- 
cestors stepped ashore on Plymouth Rock. 

Mr. Rihbany first deals with the exegetical argu- 
ment, citing all those passages which seem to show 
Jesus ready to stand firm against cruelty and aggres- 
sion, and then dealing frankly with the passages to 
which the pacifist makes confident appeal. Nowhere 
is it more important to have the comment of a 
Syrian interpreter, who knows just what force these 
very literal and often paradoxical forms of state- 
ment have (and had) among Jesus’ countrymen. To 
understand them as rules to be followed literally is 
to misunderstand them and the man who uttered 
them. Read John 18:19, says Mr. Rihbany, and see 
what Jesus himself is reported to have done when he 
was actually smitten on the one cheek! All these 
apothegms are typical eastern expressions of a spirit, 
an attitude of mind and heart. They counsel com- 
plete and unfailing good-will, they counsel against 
revenge and quarrelsomeness and the desire to get 
even. Above all, they are directed to individual men 
and women, as governing their relations with one 
another in private life; they, contemplate no other 
situation. They mean what proverbs like “A soft 
answer taketh away wrath’ means. If my neighbor 
wrongs ine, I must not wrong him in turn; rather by 
my moderation and good-will T shall disarm his hos- 
tility and make him my friend. All these biddings 
are given by Jesus as means for softening the heart 
and expelling the animosity of the evil-doer. Not to 
provoke new aggressions, but as the surest way to 

avoid them, are we to meet wrong with composure 
and good-will. There is no question of the truth 
and effectiveness ‘of this principle in the long run. 
though there are individual instances where it will 
fail, as no one knew better than Jesus. But notice, 
these biddings contemplate wrong done to me; what 
of atrocities inflicted on my neighbor? Suppose the 
innocent child at my side is smitten on the one cheek 
by a mailed fist, shall I lift the bruised and bleeding 
body, and turn its other cheek for a new and fatal 
blow? Suppose the maiden in my household is dis- 
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honored by a drunken Prussian brute, shall I meekly 
send out her sister to take her turn? Suppose my 
aged father is thrown alive into a blazing building, 
shall I bring forward my mother to be burnt beside 
lim? I may do as I like when I am wronged; I may 
not do as I like when my neighbor is wronged. By 
my meekness and absence of resentment I may go far 
to remove my enemy’s resentment; I may not make 
myself his accomplice in his deeds of infamy to 
others, either by active coOperation or passive un- 
concern, 


Jesus’ counsels are meant to shape human charac- 
ters. If the men at the head of our modern govern- 
ments, specifically, if the Hohenzollern men, were 
men of his type, submissive to his ideals, there would 
be no war. Every ideal he ever cherished of human 
character is affronted by the war--except the ideal 
of service to those in need. That war exists is evi- 
dence that Jesus is somewhere unheeded; that Bel- 
gium refused dishonor and America acknowledged 
the obligation of brotherhood is evidence that He 
who came to give His life a ransom for many, and 
losing His life, found it, is not everywhere for- 
gotten. 


Read this book—it is very brief—and circulate it. 
It will correct much confused thought and feeling. 
Read to your doubting Christian brother this pas- 
sage: “Suppose that in time of actual danger this 
question had been put to Jesus: “Teacher, what 
thinkest thou? A great terror is upon us. A mighty 
nation lusting for world-dominion has come forth 
to battle and to conquer. She has put to the 
sword men, women and children, she has terrorized 
the seas; sunk hospital ships as well as merchantmen, 
bombarded defenseless towns and cities, and carried 
away as ‘war tribute’ the hard earnings of innocent, 
conquered peoples. She has incited three hundred 
million Mohammedans to rise and massacre their 
Christian neighbors, has wantonly destroyed homes 


. 
and vineyards and temples of worship, and tortured 


her,prisoners of war. This mighty nation is sweep- 
ing whole countries with fire and the sword, and 
threatening the very foundation of human freedom. 
If she realizes her dream of empire she will put 
the whole world for generations to come under the 
iron heel of autocratic rule. Teacher, what thinkest 
thou? Is it lawful for us to rise and resist the 
aggression of this mighty power by force of arms, 
or covet bondage for ourselves and our children?’ 
Is it possible for anyone to think that Jesus Christ 
would have answered such a question by saying, ‘No, 
let the giant have his way, resist him not?’” 
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Philosophy New and Old 


By R. J. Hutcheon 

HE secondary title of “Man as He Is: Essays 

in a New Psychology” by Sir Bampfylde Fuller 

(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) is a misnomer. 
The mainsprings of “man as he is” are fairly well 
described by the author but in no sense does he 
break new ground. He may have arrived at his 
conclusions independently, and in that case his ideas 
have for him the value of a discovery. But during 
the last ten years much more thorough books have 
been written by various investigators, both in Europe 
and America. McDougall in his “Social Psychol- 
ogy,” Shand in his “The Foundations of Character,” 
Graham Wallas in his “The Great Society,” Thorn- 
dike in his “The Original Nature of Man” and 
Joseph Jastrow in two or three of his latest books 
have covered the ground traversed by our present 
author much more systematically than he has. For 
those who are familiar with the work of these 
scholars Sir B. Fuller’s volume will not have much 
value. 

It does not follow, however, that the book has no 
value for another class of readers. Indeed it might 
have immense value for several classes. For those 
students of psychology whose attention is concen- 
trated on experiment and who, in their interest in 
measurements, etc., are apt to lose sight of the total 
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self, whose processes they are supposed to be study- 
ing, this presentation of the self in its total working 
might be very suggestive indeed. The author has 
nothing to say about the purely cognitive processes, 
such as the steps by which we arrive at the percep- 
tion of relations of time or space or the processes of 
ideation, conception, comparison and abstraction and 
their relations to one another. His aim is to de- 
scribe the forces, the sources of energy which set 
the ends and sustain the course of all human activ- 
ity. He is not interested in the mechanism of 
thought or conduct but in the motor-powers that 
lie back of them. He realizes that man is not a 
mere intellectual machine but a system of impulses, 
instincts, beliefs, etc., and that the intellect is gen- 
erally the servant, rather than the master, of these 
fundamental tendencies to activity. Hence for col- 
lege-students who so often treat the mind as though 
it were a series of states and forget that a self is 
present throughout the series, this book might prove 
very interesting and __ profitable 
reading. 

For the non-academic reader, also, the book may 
have a valuable message. Popular psychology is 
generaly unscientific. It exploits an interest without 
aiming at exact analysis. But this book is both 
popular and scientific. No one can read it and say 
at the end that it throws no light on his own con- 
duct—a conclusion to which the reader of academic 
psychologies often comes. 

The style is much nearer literature than that of 
the average manual of psychology and here and there 
are to be found pieces ‘of fresh and acute analysis,— 
for example the analysis of “obedience” on page 97, 
on pages 102 and 103, and of 


of “sensuous pleasure 
“liberty” on page 234. 
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“Mutual Aid” by P. Kropotkin (Alfred A. 
Knopf) is a reprint of a book which during the 
last fifteen years has done a great deal to counteract 
some of the influences of Darwinism. The reason 
for its reissue at this time is obvious. Darwinism 
has been interpreted by von Bernhardi and others in 
a way which makes it a scientific defense of aggres- 
sive militarism. We read about “the biological 
necessity for war,” “the struggle for existence,” 
“the gladiatorial arena,” “nature, red in tooth and 
claw.” The principles of “Natural Selection” have 
been applied without modification to human society 
and war has been preached not only as inevitable 
because of man’s competitive tendencies, but also as 
necessary to the preservation and development of 
social morality. While many factors have com- 
bined to bring about the present war, one of the 
potent causes of it was the misinterpretation of Dar- 
winism in the military circles of Germany which 
made them feel that war was inevitable and that 
therefore they were within their rights in bringing 
it on at a time when it seemed likely to further their 
imperial policies. 

Kropotkin’s “Mutual Aid” is a powerful plea 
against this view of the teaching of biology. He 
aims to show that co-operation rather than compe- 
tition, mutual aid rather than mutual slaughter is 
the means of survival. His argument is not of a 
general nature but is based on a large body of well- 
authenticated facts. Beginning with the story of 
co-operation among the animals, he carries his in- 
vestigation up into human life and shows succes- 
sively how, among savages, barbarians, mediaeval 
communities and finally in modern times, competition 


has been progressively eliminated and mutual aid- 


has gradually taken its place. 

It looks now as though Kropotkin might have 
added another chapter to his book, if he had waited 
another ten years before its reissue. The demand 
of the world, becoming more insistent with every 
month of the war, is for some league of nations 
which shall guarantee the elimination of excessive 
national ambitions after the war is over. We are 
coming to feel that this war will have meaning just 
in so far as it tends to unify humanity and make 
further wars impossible. What better argument 
could Kropotkin have for the general truth of his 
thesis? 


supplementary 
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In this new and cheaper edition and in this tragic 
moment of the world’s history, the story of mutual 
aid among animals and men should receive a wide 
reading. Its message is both a reassurance of our 
faith in the Kingdom of God and a challenge to 
society to take the hext step in its evolution. 

° 
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“Diderot’s Early Philosophical Works,” translated 
by Margaret Jourdain (The Open Court Publishing 
Co., Chicago) is one of the “Open Court Classics of 
Science and Philosophy” which have become so great 
a convenience to all students of science and philoso- 
phy. Of course its main value is historical, Our 
present-day thinking does not derive to any consid- 
erable degree from such a man as Diderot. 

It does not follow, however, that the book is unin- 
teresting in itself. On the contrary it is much more 
readable than many more ponderous philosophical 
works. Diderot belongs to the English tradition in 
philosophy rather than the German, and the English 
philosopher, though less metaphysical and mystical 
than the German, has generally been more empirical 
and more a master of style. The interest in psy- 
chology has also been dominant in English philoso- 
phy and this interest is very evident in Diderot. 

In such a writer philosophy is little more than 
general reflection, a form of general literature. No- 
where are the elaborate and painful analyses of a 
Kant or the stupendous speculations of a Hegel in 
evidence. “The Letter on the Blind,” “The Letter 
on the Deaf and Dumb” and the ‘“Philosophic 
Thoughts” smack more of a Franklin or a Paine 
than of a modern academic philosopher. In becom- 
ing technical and systematic, philosophy has become 
more of a science but it has lost much of its stimu- 
lating and awakening power over the general re- 
flecting public. In Diderot and his like we see it 
in its less efficient but more broadly human form. 
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The Old Bookman 


CONFESSIONS OF LEARNED IGNORANCE 
By Horace Flack 


XLVII THomMas CRANMER AND THE GREAT 
EXPIATION 

66 HAT is the sorriest thing that enters 
hell?” It is Dante Gabriel Rosetti who 
asks the question. He answers it only 
after consultation with Dante, of whom he knew 
more than all the commentators and cognoscenti. 
Moreover, he had been through hell and purgatory 
himself, before he knew enough of heaven to write 
“The Blessed Damosel.” Dante, nor Goethe, nor 
Shakespeare, nor St. Thomas Aquinas nor any other 
mortal man before him could have taught him what 
he knew before he learned to understand “the voice 
the stars had when they sang together.” But Homer 
and Dante, and Shakespeare and Schiller, and Mil- 
ton and Pope all knew what poor Goethe must have 
suspected at last,—the meaning of the “sorriest thing 
that enters hell.” No one before Rosetti had ever 
known enough to explain it so that there is no pos- 
sibility of mistake about it. He knew that it was—- 

“None of the sins, but this or that fair deed, 

That the soul’s sin at last could supersede.” 


What is hell? The answer of Dante is that it is 
the soul’s loss of “the good of the mind.” Only 
those souls on earth who win it through struggle to 
liberate themselves can have this “ben dell’ intelletto.” 
If once they win it, they know as Homer knew, as 
Schiller knew, as Shakespeare knew, as Saul of 
Tarsus learned when smitten blind with the knowl- 
edge, that they must use it to liberate others. To 
refuse to meet that responsibility is “the great re- 


nunciation.” If the most enlightened man_ born 


makes that refusal, he can no longer enlighten. He 
is an opportunist and obscurantist, “per viltate,” by 
which Dante means to say that when hell cheapens 
the human soul to its irreducible minimum, there is 
in hell nothing cheaper than the souls of those who 
had learned to understand “the voice the stars had 
when they sang together.” 


What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own judgment,—il ben dell’ in- 
telletto—in this world, not to think of the immortal 
soul in him which afterwards, “from always to for- 
ever,” is to remain cheap, cheap, cheap—the cheapest 
thing in the everlasting scrap-heap, the sorriest thing 
in the fermenting, odorous waste, accumulating for- 
ever on the universal garbage-dump ? 

“The great renunciation?” “The supreme refusal ?” 
Had there been among all of us millions in America, 
claiming to be divinely endowed instruments for the 
liberation and enlightment of the world, but one who 
had lived and died “for the new order of the ages,” 
we would surely have it now. If we do not surely 
have it now, if the world does not surely have it 
now, then it can only mean that we are cheap, cheap, 
cheap,—that we have made through cheapness the 
great renunciation. 

I am not writing of Dante now, but of Thomas 
Cranmer, who knew more than has ever been learned 
in any inferno. He knew that as, in some way, 
every soul on earth makes the great renunciation so 
that it can neither liberate itself nor the earth, the 
only escape from everlasting cheapness is through 
the Great Expiation. He was an ecclesiastical dig- 
nitary, and as such entitled to respect, homage, and 
reverence, as well as revenue. Threatened with the 
loss of this, with degradation from all dignity and 
with death, he says that he signed with his own 
hand, things “contrary to the truth.” This may 
be found in “The Memorials of Thomas Cranmer, 
by John Strype, M. A., 1693.” Before he died at 
Oxford, March 21, 1556, Cranmer had learned how 
to make the great expiation,—as perhaps, it may be 
learned finally at Oxford which then made a spe- 


‘cialty of the stake to which Cranmer was bound 


when he began making his last speech as Strype 
reports it. ‘“‘And forasmuch as my hand offended in 
writing things contrary to my heart,” he said, “there- 
fore my hand shall be punished.” Then having been 
bound and with the flames rising high enough to 
show the meaning of escape from everlasting cheap- 
ness, he said: “This hand hath offended,” and held 
it steadily in the fire as no man could have done 
unless he had recovered “the good of the mind.” 

If the people of any country on earth are ever to 
liberate the rest of the world from everlasting cheap- 
ness, they will know when and how to begin liberat- 
ing themselves. They will know the cost before they 
begin making the Great Expiation. Perhaps we are 
beginning to learn it now. 
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The Elopement 


By Alexander Harvey 
O ghost was ever paler than Mary Godwin as 
with noiseless tread she crept out from under 
a table in the kitchen of her Skinner street 
home at four o’clock on the morning of her elope- 
ment. 

She had made an elaborate pretence of ascending 
to her small bare room. That was at her usual hour 
on the previous night. Evasion of the unobservant 
Godwin was no difficult matter. Mrs. Godwin placed 
before her husband his usual glass of hot water. 
She retired to her own rest. Mary saw the obese 
lady depart with a sigh of relief. Claire had gone 
to bed an hour before. At that time Mary herself 
had gone noisily upstairs. She had not stolen down 
until her stepmother began to snore. It was am 
ancient signal, audible to the entire family. It 
elicited protest, as a rule, only from tiny William, 
the fruit of Godwin’s union with his second spouse. 
The child was at the indiscreet age. He had been 
packed off to one of Godwin’s admirers in Northum- 
berland not long after the departure of that half- 
sister Fanny of whom Mary was so jealous. 

Mary had concealed in the kitchen the few be- 
longings with which she intended to make her elope- 
ment romantic. These included no more, however, 
than a change of apparel. A silk dress—a birthday 
vift from her young friend in Scotland, Isobel Bax- 
ter—afforded apparel for the flight. 
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Mary dared not trust her young eyes to sleep. She 
counted the hours, The bell in the old church half 
a mile away tolled the slow departure of the night. 
Dawn was already pink in a corner of the sky when 
at last the hour of her fate arrived. 

Step by step Mary stole from the kitchen to the 
book-lined walls enshringing the treasures of the 
luvenile Library. Dan, the old porter, had been 
bribed by Shelley. There was no possibility of oppo- 
sition from that source. Yet the heart of Mary 
stood still. A slight figure emerged from the shadow 
of one of the tallest of the bookcases. It blocked 
her path. 

“Claire!” 

Mary spoke in a whisper. Her father slept almost 
immediately above. 

“I said I would go with you.” Claire spoke in 
muffled accents. 

“T will not go at all.” 

Mary said it with positiveness. Her extreme irri- 
tation “did not get into her tone. Claire was less 
discreet. She ventured a laugh. 

“Don’t come, then,’ she mocked. “Shelley and I 
will go alone.” 

Mary had retreated half way to the kitchen. 
Claire’s threat acted like magic. Mary gained the 
street door. Claire was at her side. Together they 
passed out. 

Neither exchanged a word as, threading their way 
cautiously around to Hatton Garden, they came 
upon a post-chaise. The vehicle was enshrouded in 
the morning fog. The lamps had been extinguished. 
The recumbent figure upon the box paid no heed. 

“Shelley !” 

It was Claire who greeted the poet. He reclined 
inside, a volume of Aeschylus in his hand, reading 
by the light of a dark lantern. He seemed to accept 
Claire as part of the natural order of his elopement 
with Mary. The floor of the post-chaise was piled 
high with classics and clothes. The poet placed a 
warning finger to his lips. The girls climbed in. 

“Where are we to sit?” asked the dark young lady. 

Her step-sister made herself comfortable upon a 
set of Euripides in twelve huge volumes. Claire 
erew impatient at Shelley’s continued silence. She 
asked another question now. 

“Do we get to France to-night?” 

The horses had broken into a gallop. The vehicle 
rattled through the streets. It was upon the high- 
way to Dover before Claire had succeeded in ex- 
changing ten words with Shelley. Mary and her 
lover had ventured upon endearments which the 
feminine nature forced Claire to avoid contemplat- 
ing. She gazed out of the window. 

“Change horses !” 

It was the voice of the man on the box. They 
had reached Deptford. Shelley leaped to the ground. 
The girls followed his example. Mary had not said 
a word to Claire, not a word since the flight from 
London. 

“Vixen!” whispered Claire. “I don’t care if you 
never speak to me again.” 

Mary contemplated the forest trees upon the hill 
tops. Shelley was leaping excitedly among the 
hostlers. The whip cracked. The poet signalled to 
the sister of his soul. Mary and Claire resumed 
their positions upon top of the baggage piled within. 

They were tearing along the road again. Claire 
heard the poet promise the man on the box five extra 
guineas if Dover were reached by four. She failed 
to extract so much as a look from Mary. Shelley 
did not relax his hold of his dear one’s waist. Claire 
continued her sttidies of the scenery. She fell asleep 
at last. A loud cry startled her into a half torpor. 
She became aware that Shelley’s head was thrust 
through a window. 

“Are they overtaking us?” 

It was Mary’s voice. Claire, awakened completely 
by the possibility of pursuit, stretched her young 
neck, She was pulled within by the poet. 

“Don’t fall out.” 

He spoke shortly, with more of command than 
she had supposed him capable of. 

It was four o’clock in the afternoon. The horses 
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in front of the post-chaise dragged the vehicle 
through the Dover streets. They drew up in front 
of an inn. Shelley tossed the coachman a coin. 

“The boat!” 

“Ready, sir!” 

The answer was roughly spoken by a man as 
roughly dressed. Claire was completely exhausted. 
Her silk dress was stained. She exchanged a look 
with Mary. That young lady gazed into the face 
of the man she adored. He was taciturn, unrespon- 
sive, knitting his brows closely. 

“When do we reach Calais?” 

He spoke with an economy of words that filled 
Claire with wonder. 

“Two hours—but we must start at once.” 

The heart of Claire leaped within her as she 
caught sight of the staunch little vessel moored at 
the wharf. Shelley, now a man of action, saw the 
girls aboard. He clambered up the plank after 
them. Mary went below to eat. That was the one 
longing of her soul. They had been supplied all day 
with raisins and with bread. Shelley had flourished 
prodigiously upon this fare. Neither Claire nor her 
stepsister had been able to tolerate more than a 
nibble of it occasionally. 

It was six o’clock when the mariners drew the 
anchor up. Claire and Mary had partaken of a bow! 
of milk. The delicacy was bestowed by the cap- 
tain’s wife. She drew from Claire the story of that 
day’s escapade before they had been out five hours. 
The weather grew so stormy that the wife of the 
captain looked serious. Mary and Claire took refuge 
in berths. Shelley trod the deck above. 

“T shall die! I know I shall die!” 

Claire was vociferating the words. The evening 
shadows thickened on the deep. The passage had 
become perilous. 

“France !” 

The exclamation burst from the lips of Shelley. 
They stepped ashore. He seemed to Claire a newer 
and diviner man. He was no longer eager to phi- 
losophize. She felt a certain guilty pride in his 
beauty. She wondered why he had cloped with 
Mary. She was, she told herself, eloping with 
Shelley. 

“France!” echoed Claire. “TI love it.” 

“Ts that because you speak French so well?” 

Mary had broken in upon Claire’s ecstasy. She 
spoke with matronly severity. She was wont to re- 
veal such a tendency when Claire asserted a rebel- 
lious spirit in their childhood. 

“We're not in Skinner street now,” said Claire. 
“Are we, Bysshe?” 

Mary started at the name. Claire, in fact, had 
never used it before. It seemed so natural now. 
She felt that he and she were in some strange sense 
intimate. 

“There is a hotel upon the hill,” observed Shelley. 
“Shall we take rooms?” 


Claire clapped her hands. Mary nodded. The 


“ voluble servants from the hostelry had already as- 


sisted in disembarking the bits of baggage. The 
French of which Claire was so proud did admirably. 

“Tl faut paver.” 

The man in uniform who said so, smiled at Claire. 

“Two guineas!” she cried, looking at Shelley. 

That poet produced the sum, not without wonder. 
He was too much in love to be parsimonious. The 
French official. snatched the money. Then he lost 
all interest in them. Slowly the servants ascended 
the street. The English voyagers were left to the 
tender mercies of the cabmen. The drivers of three 
vehicles of villainous appearance clamored around 
them, More to escape their persistence than to 
gratify any desire for further observation, Mary took 
her seat in the neatest of the equipages. Her ex- 
ample was followed by Claire. .The poet leaped in 
hetween them. 

The ride was long. It grew weary. Shelley 
thrust his head out of the window. UHe insisted in 
his best French that they be taken to Dessein’s 
hotel. The emaciated little French cab driver ges- 
ticulated. The head of Shelley was withdrawn. He 
had felt a pull from behind. Mary rescued him, 
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she insisted, from falling into the road. The driver 
whipped up his horses. They were eager steeds for 
several minutes. Thereafter they resumed a formal 
and elaborate walk. This went on for half an hour. 

‘Tell them to take us to the hotel,” pleaded Mary. 
“You have studied French all your life.” 


Claire thrust her head through the window. Her 
exchange of ideas with the yellow Frenchman re- 
sulted as Shelley’s had done. 

They were ridden through and about the environs 
of Calais for five terrible hours before the French- 
man on the box took the least pity upon them. Even 
his heart melted at last. He stopped to peer at his 
victims in the course of one of their innumerable 
windings and turnings. The head of Mary was pil- 
lowed upon the shoulder of Shelley. Claire had 
fainted at their feet. The Frenchman was human. 
In another half hour he had pulled up in front of 
Dessein’s hotel. 

“Ees dees se Inglese milor who ordaire se apart- 
ment?” 

Shelley acknowledged himself in that capacity. 
The smart landlord twirled his waxed mustache be- 
fore making his next observation. 

“Zere ees an Inglees lady who say here ze milor 
run off vit her daughtaire. Fat lady.” 

Claire screamed. She had caught sight of a pair 
of green spectacles. They were thrust clear back 
from the eyes of Claire’s own mother, the second 
Mrs. Godwin, who was stepmother to Mary. The 
fat lady in the green spectacles pointed a huge um- 
brella of faded color at Shelley. 

“Monster!” was her first exclamation. “Give me 
back my child.” 

Mary was ostentatiously ignored by her stepmother. 

“La, ma,” snapped Claire, “how you talk.” 

Mrs. Godwin’s reply took the form of physical 
violence. She seized her daughter by the waist. 

“How did you find out where we had gone?” asked 
Claire. She pushed her fleshy parent about so deftly 
as to knock the breath out of Mrs. Godwin’s body. 

The reply was somewhat delayed. It seemed, 
when the worthy lady could speak, that she had 
missed the girls within two hours after their flight. 
She was put upon the scent by the absence of their 
silk dresses. To rash to Shelley’s lodgings in Hat- 
ton Garden and to trace the post-chaise had been 
the work of three hours. The fugitives had gained 
time. They lost it during their stormy passage. 

“Leave these creatures, my child!” implored 
Claire’s mother. 

Despite an effort of Mary’s to exert gentle suasion 
upon Shelley, he thrust himself between mother and 
daughter. His act had an overwhelming physical 
effect upon Mrs. Godwin. She sank to her knees. 

“Monster !” 

She screamed that word. A crowd of wondering 
French was now before the hotel. The local gen- 
darmerie became interested. 

“Where is the office of the British consul?” 

A uniformed man pointed with his finger. Mrs. 
Godwin waddled off. She vowed vengeance upon 
all who bore the name of Shelley. 

“Quick !” 

A pair of steeds had drawn up around the corner. 
Claire had noted their arrival. She had not suspect- 
ed that they had anything to do with Shelley’s plans. 
The poet took Mary by the hand. Claire followed. 

“You are at liberty to return with ma if you so 
desire.” 

Mary made this remark in cutting tones. Claire’s 
only reply was to take her place in the coach on the 
other side of Shelley. He elanced out. The steeds 
had begun their gallop. The evening air was chill. 
Claire looked around for the baggage. An excla- 
mation of dismay was checked upon her lips when 
Shelley threw a purse into her lap. There was joy 
in his face. 

“You're glad of our escape?” Claire said. 

He clapped his hands. 

“T’ve an idea!” 

“An idea!” repeated Mary. 
crence to ma?” 

“No—my wife. T'll write her to join us.” 


“You medn with ref- 
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Letters From the People 
The Answer to Mr. Silas Bent 


Editor of Reedy’s Mirror: 

Mr. Silas Bent of New York 
me to-answer certain questions, which 
he indicates are pertinent to what he 
terms my scheme of war finance. While 
this does me too much honor, as the 
originator of a scheme, which is almost 
as old as the government of the United 
States, yet I will attempt an answer to 
the questions which he propounds as 
briefly as I can. Naturally the answers 
cannot be categoric, but they must meet 


asks 


in a general way questions which are 
easily formulated in specific shape. 

I have not had the advantage of read- 
ing more of Mr. Timmis’ plan than ap- 
pears in Mr. Bent’s letter, but I will 
venture the assertion, at the outset, that 
the plan is sensible and practically in 
accord with approved notions of Amer- 
ican national finance. In all that I have 
ventured to write, I have asserted and 
shown that the system of American 
finance under which the United States 
has come to be the creditor nation of 
the world and the people thereof, the 
richest upon earth, is merely a system 
of providing the people with a credit 
currency which will aid them, rather 
than cast upon them avoidable burdens. 
Mr. Timmis’ proposal to pay interest on 
the treasury notes whose issue he es- 
pouses may be a sort of sop to Cerberus, 
for there is not much more reason for 
paying interest upon credit currency, 
than there would be in paying interest 
on gold coin. This however does not 
diminish the force of Mr. Timmis’ sug- 
gestion. 

Now let us see if we cannot meet the 
questions in a general way. 

The people had, at the outbreak of 
the war between them and Germany, a 
general “stock” of money amounting to 
between $5,000,000,000 and $6,000,000,000. 

Of this, seven-tenths was paper, or 
credit currency. To-day the proportion 
of paper is even larger. 

Mr. Bent regards the issue of cur- 
rency as a banking function, rather than 
one of government. But the issue of 
credit currency is purely a governmental 
function. Bank paper is one thing, 
paper money is-not the same thing by 
any means. One may call it fiat or 
what best suits him, but the fact remains 
that our people, to-day, have the largest 
per capita possession of money in the 
world and of that more than seven- 
tenths is credit currency. It is money 
as per treasury reports, money as per 
bank reserves, money in Wall street, 
money on the boards of trade, money 
everywhere. 

Now, I concede at the that 
more money will enhance the prices, but 
that is inevitable whether the money is 
gold or currency. From this point of 
view, Mr. Bent’s T-bone steaks will cost 
him more, but to finance the war with 
bonds or ruinous taxation will make a 


outset 


precious jewel out of every bone. 

I concede, also, that the issue of credit 
currency must be accompanied by a 
project of refunding, at a fixed point 
of time, or by some process of retire- 
ment. In a somewhat careful study of 
the “money question,” I have come to 
regard Albert Gallatin as the greatest of 


American financiers. He financed the 
The 


war of 1812 upon credit currency. 
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what a hat is for. 


) garments 
Little Children 


(uggs “Cinderwoort -dumey 


Olive and Locust, from Ninth to Tenth 


School Girls 


hats, too, 


for Misses, 


pring Fashions 
at Vandervoort’s 


As feminine interest is centered, more or 
less, upon dress at this particular time, 
we believe that news of 
the Vandervoort Apparel Shops will be 
more than welcome. 


late arrivals in 


N the Costume Salon it would seem that Dame Fashion had 
deposited her choicest creations—such wonderfully attractive 
styles that show evidence of Colonial-Day influence—charming, 
to say the least. : . 


ND_the Suits—so chic and youthful in their lines 
remember that the lines of this season’s suits are of first 
importance; trimmings, however, are also features of 


H. IW perfectly adorable are the new Hats—shapes that form 
a becoming frame for every face-—and, after all, that is 
\ Fashion seems to have made special provision 
for the needs of various women—having introduced different 
styles which enable every woman to choose a becoming one. 


Of course there are also many pretty new 
and 


and 


their 














penniless, without 
Gallatin had 


United States 
credit, without resources. 
misgivings himself, but he suggested the 
scheme and it “worked like a charm.” 
His plan was to issue the currency as 


Was 


the necessities required, and as it could 
be absorbed in the business of the 
country. Having repeatedly disavowed 
the idea of a creation of any kind on 
my own part, I have only to say that 
following in a path of proven safety 
which I have ventured to suggest, will 
rescue legitimate business from the 
slough of despond in which it now stag- 
relieve the people from avoid- 
not detract one iota 


nates, 
able burdens and 
from a proper conception of the finan- 
cial responsibility of a great people. 

Recurring to the generic basis of an- 
swer to the questions propounded, let 
us see “where we are at.” 

We are the richest on earth, we have 
some five or six billions in money. We 
hold three-eighths of all of the world’s 


gold. We have billions of resources, 
banks, crop surpluses, manufactures, 
lands, obligations of other nations— 


everything in the shape of actual, tangi- 
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ble, vendible resources. But we are at 
war, 

It is estimated that two years of this 
war will cost us $40,000,000,000—forty 
billions of money. This will have been 
spent, wiped out, obliterated. 

The estimate for the first 
been $21,000,000,000. It has been 
cated recently that the ultimate expendi- 
ture will be some less, but congress 
has provided for raising the necessary 
amount by taxation, to yield some 
$3,500,000,000; $4,000,000,000, through 
certificates of indebtedness, and some 
$11,000,000,000 in bonds, as evidential of 
popular Joans. 

Now, I grant that, if it was feasible, 
or possible, taxation would be the way 
to raise the money needed by the people, 
and this would seem to be imperative 
if we were dealing with others than 


year has 
indi- 
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ourselves. But that, in any one yeal, 
there could be raised $21,000,000,000 of 
$18,500,000,000 by taxation, none would 
dare to assert. That it would be im 
possible, the provision for bonds and 
certificates is an obvious concession. 

Do not the facts answer the questions 
propounded ? 

There have been, thus far, two issues 
of bonds, Let us see as to these. I 
write in the spirit of faith in the people 
and to serve them if I can. 


The first loan was of $2,000,00000 


Its placing must have cost millions. 
was aided and rendered possible by 4 
secret placing with banks of $900,000,000 
of certificates of indebtedness, which 
enabled banks to pay for the bonds for 
which they subscribed. 

The poe loan was of $3,000,000,000. 
We are told that the expense of placing 
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it was some $80,000,000! Think of a 
people squandering eighty millions for 
the empty privilege of lending three bil- 
lions of dollars to themselves! What 
does Mr. Bent think of the bond as 
conveniently postponing the “reckon- 
ing?” 

The third loan is about to 
April seems to be the appointed month. 
The secretary of the treasury will invite 
preliminary loans from the banks to 
the extent of $3,000,000,000. The Presi- 
dent has besought all outstanding banks 
to join the federal reserve system. We 
see that Mr. Somebody of some state 
in congress will introduce a bill to make 
it a criminal offense to oppose the issue 
of more “Liberty Bonds.” Mr. Vander- 
lip, several federal bank governors and 
divers professors of financial economics 
might as well go to Tierra Del Fuego, 
“while the going is good.” Their room 
will be much better than their company. 
And now, to cap the climax, we find 
with a 


come. 


the secretary before congress 
bill to create a financial corporation of 
$500,000,000 in order to enable needy 
industrial corporations throughout the 
country to obtain money for mainte- 
nance, or expansion of their business, 
they cannot obtain 
channels. He says 


which at present 
through ordinary 
that, without such a creation, a resort 
to “fiat money” will be unavoidable! 
Mr. Bent has too level a head to say 
We can sur- 
inise what is the scope of this bill. It 


“Amen” to such a project. 


is the farm loan bank scheme out farm- 
loan-ified. The sole stockholder will be 
the United States—$500,000,000—moneys 
of the people. The secretary would be 
the director generalissimo, but the sen- 
ate seems to halk at conferring so many 
the self-sacrificine 


honors (7) upon 


secretary! The bloom of his 


thus blighted. 


years 
should not be 


Now, when Mr. Bent asks whether, 
as we would have ultimately to meet the 
proposed treasury notes, the tax would 
he as severe as from bond issues, we 
can safely answer No! There will have 
heen a waste of not less than $40,000,- 
000,000 in the United States alone. It 
might very well be that billions of treas- 
ury notes will be indispensable to sup- 
ply that waste. The people holding the 
notes might never ask that they be re- 
tired or refunded. Will some member 
of congress, who wants a return to his 
seat, oblige us by introducing a bill to 
refund with bonds the $336,000,000 of 
treasury tenders—which 
have graced our system for half a cen- 
tury and whose reduction is now prohib- 
ited by statute? Every one is as good 
in Kamskatska as at the treasury in 
Washington. When Mr. Bent 
would legitimate business be as much 
hampered by notes as by bonds, we may 
safely answer No! Legitimate business 
languishes to-day for want of capital. 
The “taking over” of the railroads was 
a God-send in disguise. The secretary 
indicates that Uncle Sam will have to 
sive them one billion this year alone 
and the ink on the taking-over procla- 
mation is hardly dry. What must be 
the necessities of legitimate business 
when the secretary asks congress to 
create a $500,000,000 corporation whose 
capital will be treasury notes and at the 
Same time says that such capitalization 
alone will avoid a resort to fiat money? 
Why is there so much solicitude in re- 


notes—legal 


asks, 
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OR this event we have 

gathered from the most 
reliable sources, 48,000 yards 
of shimmering new Silks, of 
: reputable make and in the 
: most desired patterns, which 
: will be offered at remarkably 
: low prices. 

Never has this sale been of 
greater importance, and never 
: has it been more helpful than 
: now. The Silks are destined to 
$ have much wider vogue this sea- 
, son, both by reason of Dame 
+ Fashion’s edict and because of the patriotic 
appeal the nation has made to use silks in 
order to conserve cotton. 


On every hand wonderful op- 
portunities abound to get Silks at 
.. extremely low prices. 
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gard to the savings banks? Does it not 
show that the programme to bond-issue 
this war is financially wrong and mis- 
taken? Unless something is 
why borrow from the hanks $3,000,000,- 
000 on certilicates of indebtedness to be 
used in turn by the banks to pay for 
bonds subscribed for by the banks? Can 
the banks which have loaned do other 
than borrow in turn from the federal 
reserve to meet their obligations to 
their depositors, and is what they re 
ceive from the reserve anything other 
than treasury notes, credit currency of 
the United States? 

“Mr. President,” said Edward Ever- 
ett, “the gentleman asks what good will 
the monument do? I exercise my birth- 
right as a Yankee in answering that 
question by asking another.” So might 
I invoke my adoptive right as a Mis- 
sourian to answer the questions of Mr. 
Bent by asking him many more of like 
nature to those propounded. 


A war on tick’s es dear’s the deuce, 


lacking, 






But wun't leave no lastin’ traces; 

* * * * * % 
Lif greenbacks ain’t jest the cheese, 
I guess ther’s evils thet’s extremer. 


CHESTER H,. KRUM. 
St. Louis, Feb. 11, 1918. 
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A colored Baptist was exhorting. 
“Now, breddern and sistern, come up to 
de altar and have yo’ sins washed away.” 
All came up but one man. “Why, Brud- 
der Jones, don’t yo’ want yo" sins wash- 
ed away?” “I done had my sins washed 
away.” ‘Yo’ has? Where yo’ had yo’ 
sins washed away?” “Ober at de Metho- 
dist church.” “Ah, Brudder Jones, yo’ 
ain’t been washed; yo’ jes’ been dry 
cleaned.” ele ofe of 

Harry Lauder tells the following 
story about a funeral in Glasgow and-a 
well-dressed stranger who took a seat 
in one of the mourning benches. The 
other three occupants of the carriage 
were rather curious to know who he 
was, and at last one of them began to 





The dialogue went like 


question him. 
this: “Ye’ll be a brither o’ the corp?’ 
“No, I’m no’ a brither o’ the corp.” 
“Weel, yell be his cousin?” “No, I’m 
no’ a cousin.” “At ony rate ye'll be a 
frien’ o’ the corp?” “No, I’m not that 
either. Ye see, I’ve no’ been very weel 
masel,” the stranger explained compla- 
my doctor has ordered me 


cently, “an’ 
carriage exercise, so I thocht this would 
be the cheapest way to tak’ it. 


S. 
fe Oo 


” 


One dark night three, friends were 
crossing a deep, dry ravine, the banks 
of which were very precipitous. As the 
party had been imbibing a little too free- 
ly, one of the three had to be assisted 
up the incline. When, thinking him safe 
at the top, his friends turned him loose, 
he fell to the bottom. He lay very still, 
and the other two, supposing him se- 
verely injured, rushed down to him. As 
they leaned over to discover his con- 
dition the fallen one exclaimed: “For 
heaven’s sake strike a match! I think 
I’m unconscious !” 
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Every piece of furniture involved is of splendid character— 
qualities that will give most satisfactory service—substantially 
built by furniture makers of highest repute. 


ok % 
The above reasons plainly point out the advisability of sup- 
Deferred Payments Can Be Satisfactorily Arranged. 
ENTIRE BLOCK: OLIVE, LOCUST, SIXTH AND 


$2.50 in Merchandise. 


Let Every Need Be Supplied in 


The February Furniture Sale 


l‘urniture prices are now at low ebb. 


—for this reason. 


lower in fact than you would ordinarily expect with pre- 


vailing markets so high and with every indication pointing 


towards further advances. 


Ilundreds of St. 


of the many unusual values that this sale offers. 
heavy selling, the variety is surprisingly complete, for this 
sale was planned on such a tremendous scale that vast stocks * 


were held in reserve. 


[ouisans have already taken advantage 
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The War in Bronze 


By Emily Grant Hutchings 

In the recently swept, and not over- 
garnished, Sculpture Hall of our great 
City Art Museum a statue has been 
placed on exhibition, a statue that every 
American ought to see. Just what its 
title is I do not know, nor do I care. 
I do know that I resent the tawdry use 
to which that good old word, “grip- 
ping,” has been put, for I should like 
to use it now, when a work has been 
created worthy of its pristine implica- 
tion. The figure, a small bronze model 
for a statue that should rear its head 
thirty feet above the crowd, is that of a 
man, the American who is on his way 
to the trenches. Army boots and hel- 
met provide the symbolism by which 
his immediate occupation is implied. As 
for the rest, he is the middle eight- 
tenths of American young manhood, im- 


measurably removed from the upper 
tenth that is softened by money and 
the lower tenth that is atrophied by 


poverty. He is not pretty to look upon. 
Stripped to the waist, he reveals a mass 
of superb muscle upon a_ framework 
that can be traced to the last bone. The 
thickness of his neck muscles is ac- 
centuated by the pose of his head, a 
trifle exaggerated perhaps, but treated 


so for a definite The man 
stands in contemplation, his chin rest- 
ing on his upraised hand. But for that 
almost brutal neck, the bend of the head 


might suggest a moment of weakness. 


purpose. 


The soldier is thinking. He has re- 
sponded to the call of his country, has 
given his fine young vigor, his devo- 
tion, his idealism which is more real 
and vital than the vaunted idealism of 
the studio or the lecture platform. He 
is about to go forth to lay his great, 
splendid body on the altar of American- 
He has been in the midst of the 


ism. 
hurrah and the bubbling enthusiasm 
But now, “ 


“The tumult and the shouting dies,” 
the reality is before him. It is not a 
question of wife or mother, of she'l- 
torn limbs or heroic death. He is think- 
ing of America, his country. Whither 
is she going? What is her destiny? 
Whatever it may be, he is there to do 
his part, for he is brawn of her brawn 
and soul of her soul: But he, of all the 
elements which go to make up our coun- 
try and her share in the world-war, has 
the first right to face the issue and de- 
mand the fundamental principles for 
which he is to fight, the plain statement, 
shorn of rhetoric and persiflage. The 
body is so solidly modeled and the pose 
so intense that you catch the over- 


whelming seriousness of it, and _ the 
longer you look the more your throat 
swells with an emotion cannot at 


first explain, 


you 


And this stupendous piece of model- 
ing, this interpretation of spirit through 
matter, is the creation of a youth—no 
matter what his exact term of years—a 


youth born and reared in St. Louis. It 


ought to compel a mighty burst of civic 
applause. It is the first genuine and 
worthy war spirit that 
has come to my ken, whether in litera- 
ture, music, the plastic or the graphic 
arts. It was modeled in a_ fireless 
garage on Flora boulevard, when the 
great idea burst into the consciousness 
of its creator and compelled him to 
work, regardless of zero weather. 


expression of 


Erhardt Siebert had come home from 
New York on a visit. He brought with 
him a series of plaster sketches he had 
made, to show his family and friends 
the kind of thing he had been doing. 
seven of them: the shell 
digger, the 


There were 
handler, the trench 
plane mechanic, the wigwag man, the 
sailor walking a slippery deck, the sol- 
dier washing his own clothes and the 
soldier responding to the reveille. In 
each of these a peculiar play of muscles 
is brought out. The first stands in an 
attitude of intense strain, his shoulders 


aecro- 


down and all the lifting muscles taut 
The second is not bent for digging but 
has reared back his shoulders to rest 
his back. It is the reverse of the first. 
The third needs a label, for the idea js 
subtle. The man stands with his body 
half turned, his eyes following the 
fight of the machine he has just re- 
paired. In this figure the facial expres- 
sion makes you forget the anatomy that 
is beautifully brought out. The man 
who gives the flag signals and the one 
who walks the deck of a pitching, tum- 
bling ship gave the sculptor opportunity 
for fine rhythm and balance in his mod- 
ehng. ‘The soldier wringing out his 
shirt offered another set of muscles for 
treatment and the sleepy stretching of 
the soldier just out of his bunk pro- 
vided the muscular play for the expres- 
sion of the idea of power in relaxation. 

[ doubt that Mr, Siebert knew why 
He was 
interested in the American service sol- 
dier, his countryman who was going to 
war. He was interested in anatomy, in 
strength, most of all in the expression 
of human emotions through the medium 
of the human body. But when he saw 
a group of St. Louis boys about to de- 
part for the training camp—and after 
that, God knows what—saw the weep- 
ing methers and sweethearts of the boys 
he had known from childhood, some- 
thing drove him to the plastic clay. And 
The seven figures 


he modeled these seven figures. 


the clay responded. 
he had modeled with such painstaking 
devotion had left their lore in his fin- 
gers. There was no need to think. The 
thinking had been done in advance. The 
skill and the knowledge were there. 
For a base he selected a pedestal of 
rough-hewn front of 
which is a highly conventionalized eagle 
in flat The work is simple, 
with a bigness of feeling that makes 
you catch your breath. It is monw 
mental in thought and handling. It is 
as far removed from the conventional 
female figure, which has been used to 
symbolize patriotism, industry, agricul- 


stones on the 


bronze. 


ture, religion, science, etc., ad naus., as 
the real soldier is removed from the 
crowd of sycophants who send him on 
his journey with platitudes on patriot- 
ism and duty. 

We have been whelmed with statuary, 
most of which is an eyesore to the 
country. We would do well to erect 
something that is sincere. But Mr. Sie- 
bert has another idea for his inspired 
creation. In New York there is a move- 
ment on foot to have a bronze replica 
of the Statue of Liberty Enlightening 
the World cast as a gift of the Amer- 
ican Republic to the new Russian Re- 
public, a movement that has met with 
indignation on the part of every artis! 
who has been consulted about it. Why 
should we copy something that was 
made by a Frenchman when mid-Vie- 
torianism was at its height? Does the 
idea of that female figure in any Way 
svmbolize the Russian struggle for free- 


. ce 
dom? No one who has ever looked 
self-satisfied 


her massive and 
she . does. 


serenity could believe that 
Perhaps New York will cast this service 
soldier in bronze and send him as ouF 
an who has broken 


1 


upon 


message to the Russi 
his shackles and has need to pause ane 
contemplate well his next step towards 
freedom. When this has been done— 
for New York is not likely to overloo 
such a work of genius as this—St. Louts 
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will be proud to claim Irhardt Siebert, 
even as other cities have boasted of the 
sons their neglect drove to other climes 
for appreciation and support. 
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Coming Shows 


During his engagement at the Jef- 
ferson theatre next week, starting 
Sunday night, Robert B. Mantell, fore- 
most classic tragedian on the English 
speaking stage, will be seen in eight 
of the great roles on which his rep- 
utation rests. Six are Shakespearean; 
the other two are the “Richelieu” of 
Bulwer Lytton and the 
“Eouis Ni” by Casmir Delavigne. The 
will open with Riche- 
particularly timely as 
with a stormy period of 
similar to that which 
French nation. The 
only repetition in the repertoire is 
“The Merchant of Venice,” which will 
be given on Monday night and Satur- 
day afternoon. The other plays of the 
engagement are ‘Flamlet,’”’ Tuesday 
night; “Romeo and Juliet,’ Wednes- 
day afternoon, featuring Miss 
Hamper; “Louis XI,” Wednes- 
day night; “King Lear,” Thursday; 
“Macbeth,” Friday .and “Richard III,” 
Saturday night. Mr. Mantell 
with him complete and elaborate set- 
tings for all these plays and is sup- 
ported by thirty-three of the best 
players available from the English and 


Sir Hdward 
engagement ‘ 
lieu,” Which is 
it deals 
French history 
now engulfs the 


Gene- 


vieve 


carries 


American stage. 
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Sallie Fisher, light opera star, will 
head the Orpheum bill next week in a 
New ’ England comedy called “The 
Choir Rehearsal.”” Other numbers will 


be Walter C. Kelley, monologist; Cecile 
Cunningham, comedienne, a native St. 





“A 


William Le Maire and kd 
Gallagher in a military travesty, “The 


Louisan; 


Battle of Whatstheuse”’; Louis Hart 
of the British army in “As in a 
Dream”; Frank Allen and Grace 


Van and 
Fred 
and 


Francis in a comic surprise; 
Belle, flying missile experts; 
Berrens with and patter; 
the Orpheum travel weekly. 


songs 


? 
oe 
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“Fountain of Love,” a miniature , 
musical comedy and scenic novelty, will 
be the principal feature of the Colum- 
bia bill next week; the company in- 
cludes Frankie Kelsey, a_ favorite 
comedienne, and a chorus of beautiful 
girls. The programme contains two 
other playlets, “The Aviators,” a mus- 
ical comedy skit, and a farce, “Inside 
Outside Inn”; also the four juggling 
Normans; Lillian Morley and the Mc- 
Carthy personality girls; 
Martha Van Bergen, cowboy baritone; 
and the Universal weekly. 


sisters, 


of 
The attraction at the Imperial next 
week will be “The Sweetest Girl in 


Dixie,” a story of the South following 
the reconstructién. The types in the 
play are not the caricatures so often 
seen on the stage but drawn 
from real life. 


studies 


ote 

At the Grand Opera House next week 
Sam Liebert and company will present 
“A Shattered Idol,” a sketch which has 
Scored many successes this 
Other numbers will be Willie Zimmer- 
man, general entertainer; Oscar Lor- 
raine, known as the violin-nuttist; 
Dave Woods with his canine fashion 
show; Alexander and Evelyn, novelty 
jugglers; Austin and Bailey presenting 
“The Syncopated Hotel’; Cora Hall, 
monologist; Mack and Dean, com- 
edians; Eddie Badger, musician; and the 
Universal weekly. 


season. 


et 

The attraction at the Standard next 
week will be the Mischief Makers in a 
new production replete with bright 
catchy music, funny situations, new 
Scenery, costumes and electrical effects. 
The chorus is one of the best in bur- 
lesque, and Joe Wilton, who wrote 








heads the 


the book and 


lyrics, com 
pany. 
fe 

“The Big Burlesque Review,” dis- 
tinguished for its handsome _ girls, 
comedians, good music and whistleable 
songs, will play at the Gayety next 
week commencing Sunday afternoon. 
The cast is unusually large and in- 


cludes Harry K. Norton, Stella Russell 


supported by Danny Murphy, Harry 
O’Neal, Julia DeKelety and Flossie 
Iiverette, 

ee 


Symphony 
The musical sensation of the east is 
scheduled as soloist for the symphony 
concerts this week—the diminutive but 


brilliant young’ Brazilian  pianiste, 
Guiomar Novaes. She went to New 


York from Rio de Janeiro practically 
unknown a year ago and won instant 
success by her ability; since then she 
has been a great favorite with eastern 
concert’ patrons. Chopin’s concerto 
in F minor will be her contribution to 
the program, which follows: 

Brahms—Symphony No. 1, in C minor, 

Opus 68. 
Chopin—Concerto for Piano, in F minor. 
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Seventh and St. Charles. 


— Mamond Jewelry 


For Valentine Gifts 


BE your Valentine Greetings with 

elegant Diamond Jewelry that will live 
permanently in the thoughts of those near and 
dear to you. Our showing is unsurpassed for 
VALUES, and the designs are new and EX- 
CLUSIVE without exception, 




























“an : ; ; ae a A magnificent Diamond Bracelet Watch 
Tschaikowsky — Overture - Fantasia, carries its charm and dignity through num- 
“Romeo and Juliet.” — years of practical service. 
* tists tact | Frank H. 1e creation illustrated above is set with 
= + = Pics pis ientciin ‘ i ee 42 white diamonds in platinum case; sill 
Spahn, will be the soloist at the “Pop ribbon wrist band. It is 
Sunday afternoon. He will sing an | priced 1 60k sdk EFOSC TERE Oea ken ee | 
aria from the “Masked Ball” and a a " a 
P P mm : ° 
group of songs with piano. The prin- Dain v D B i 
cipal orchestral number will be “A t lantond ar 11 
Night in May,” by Rimsky-Korsakov. rrr ———— 
1. March of the Toys, from Babes ; SOR : y ENS No: POPOO yg? 
ii: Dawe 68 ec oem cstecs Herbert ANG WSIS IAG GS: 
. ” ogee oa 
2. Overture to “The Night in May 
Rimsky-Korsakow One of our latest productions. Highly 
3. Aria, “Eri tu che macchiavi,” sit gg sad — a of all platinum; exclus- 
5 “Th o oe Pall” Terdi vely designed, and mounted with center dia- 
from The Masked api eoaheidey mond of aa Gane aan ton é 
1, Suite Gaie ........-.--.-..... Gabriel-Marie smaller diamonds. Price.......... $75.00 | 
I—Entree : 
1I—Intermede Other Diamond Bar Pins, $15.00 to $1200.00. 
Il1I—Idylle 
1V—Danse 
5. Serenade d’Arlequin a Colom- 
RAS bcc porere teas actet anes : Lambelet | ST. LOUIS JEWELERS | 
6. Songs with Piano: 


my Dear 
Miner Walden Gallup 
(b) Nobody knows de trouble 
A ON oa ensigns acts 3urleigh 
(Negro Spiritual) 
(ec) Smugegler’s Song, 
7. Waltz, “Espana” 
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Marts and Money 


The latest sessions on the Wall street 


(a) You, 


Kkernochan 
Waldteufel 


bourse were quite disappomting to the 
bull element. They brought declines 
varying from two to six points in the 
most active cases, together with a re- 
newal of cautious, apprehensive theoriz- 
ing relative to the state of money and 
investment markets, Washington’s po- 
litical programmes, the Tuscania dis- 
aster and the coming Teutonic offensive 
in France. The volume of business fell 
off considerably—about 20 to 25 per 
cent, Contrary to the usual habit of 
traders, no disposition was evinced to 
place an encouraging construction upon 
this particular phenomenon of the mar- 
ket. The efforts of gangs of jugglers 
to “restore confidence” by moving the 
quotations of a few pliable issues in at- 
tractive fashion proved dismal failures. 
They furthered the growth of circum- 
spection among experienced observers. 
They stimulated the desire to take profits 
and to stand aside for a while. Depres- 
sive inferences were also drawn 
the sagging tendencies in the prices of 
Liberty bonds. The first 4s dropped to 
96.26, and the second 4s to 95.10. For 
the 3!4s, the minimum was 97.94. The 
successful flotation of the New York 
loan occasioned but mild satisfaction. It 


from 


bis 


made it clear, however, that American 
investors still are markedly appreciative 
of investment paper of this kind, the 
colossal financial needs of the federal 
government notwithstanding. They are 
thriftily aware that municipal 

also are exempted from taxation. 
announcement that the third Liberty 
loan had been postponed until April. 
and that Mr. McAdoo had the intention 
of raising something hke $3,000,000,000 
by issuing certificates of indebtedness 


issues 


The 


every fortnight, was received’ with 
vague feelings of relief. The certifi- 
cates will be convertible into Liberty 


bonds and in large denominations—of 
not less than $1,000. With 
the contemplated war finance corpora- 
tion, we are now informed that the capi- 
tal is to be fixed at $1,500,000,000, and 
that authority is to be given for float- 
ing $4,000,000,000 in bonds in order to 
finance essential industries, with a view 


respect to 


to exercising supreme control over all 
securities. The designation 
’ embraces “not only 
industries turnig out actual munitions, 
but also those supplying any of the other 
elements of production or distribution 
in an industrial structure devised to 
meet the various demands of the war.” 
This definition is elastically comprehen- 


issues of 


“essential industries’ 


sive—about as much so as the genéral 
welfare clause of the national constitu- 
tion. Its translation into actuality is 
bound to lead to a new long series of 
cogitations and calculations in financial 
and stock exchange circles. The quo- 


all 


tations for railroad shares indicate mod- 
crate declines from the levels of a week 
ago. They did not respond to the news 
that the administration’s railroad bill 
had been favorably reported to the sen- 
ate. The chairman of the respective 
committee estimated that under the 
measure’s provisions, “the government 
will guarantee to the railroad com- 
panies an annual total of $945,000,000, 
which will represent a return of 5.32 
per cent.” This, he added, in partly 
scriptural phraseology, “reflects neither 
poverty nor riches, but the committee 
believes that a majority of the com- 
panies will accept these terms as a just 
and fair measure of their constitutional 
rights.” Rather naive, I think. Or 
should the statement be considered a 
combination of humor and_ sarcasm? 
seing in a condition not far removed 
from duress, economic and political, the 
railroad companies will be only too glad 
to signify acceptance, rather than re- 
sort to the highly doubtful expedient 
of long and costly litigation in courts. 
Under the proposed legislation, the ulti- 
mate power of rate-fixing will be in 
the hands of the President, and federal 
control will end two years after the 
termination of the war. Judging by 
the action of railroad stocks in the last 
few weeks, the altered state of affairs 
appears discounted in quoted values. 
Additional improvement of an important 
sort will probably not be witnessed be- 
fore commencement of peace parleys. 
There was quite a deal of cheerful talk, 
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“Yes, | Earn a Good Salary, but 
I Can't Save Much” 


© 


es ‘ 


Hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
men and women of St. Louis are say- 
ing this to themselves daily. Maybe 
you have been turning this thought 
over in your own mind. Others have, 
and many have solved the problem. 
They decided to save by a plan. 
That is, they assume that they owe, 
and must pay weekly a certain sum 
to the Mercantile Trust Company. 
They pay it, no matter what the 
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Company. 


dollar up. 


MERCANTI 





sacrifice—and they get ahead. 


Saving money is not a matter of sal- 
ary, but of determination. And it 
doesn’t take an over-abundance of 
determination either, if you’ll bring 
your savings to the Mercantile Trust 
The interest we pay 
makes your money grow rapidly. 


You can start a Mercantile Savings 
Account with any amount—from a 


| “Opportunities to Make War 
Goods for the U. S. Govern- 
. ment” is the title of a booklet 
we have just issued. It will be 
of interest to people generally, 
but to manufacturers in par- 
ticular. Your copy can be had 
by applying at our Bond De- 
partment. 


MEMBER FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 
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a few days since, in regard to the 
stocks of tobacco companies. It con- 
tained hints at “big moves” in the near 
future. But the swelling buds of hope 
were badly chilled when the American 
Tobacco Co. declared a quarterly 5 per 
cent scrip dividend, instead of the cus- 
tomary $5 in cash. The uncertainties 
of the times, together with the neces- 
sity of husbanding financial resources, 
were advanced as reasons for the di- 
rectorial action. The present quotation 
for American Tobacco common is 16/7. 
This compares with 144 on January 5. 
On March 12, 1917, sales were made at 
220. Since reorganization in 1911-12, the 
highest on record has been 29434. The 
energies and ambitions of the profes- 
sional crowd are largely concentrated, 
at the moment, in the certificates of the 
Atlantic, Gulf & West Indies, Mercan- 
tile Marine, Pacific Mail, and Gaston- 
Alphonse—beg pardon: Gaston-Williams 
companies. We are regaled with fabu- 
lous estimates concerning the earnings 
of these shipping concerns. The liqui- 
dating value of Gaston-Williams is sol- 
emnly put at $55 a share, but the mar- 
ket value is only 37. The company’s 
ships are plying between America and 
the Orient and Russia. Pacific Mail 


common is quoted at 26, but confidently 


expected to rise to at least 40 at an early 
date. We are reminded every few days 
that holders of it received $5,000,000 in 
cash in December, 1915, and that 64 per 
cent was earned on the preferred stock 
last year. Respecting Mercantile Ma- 
rine issues, our attention is called to 
the fact that the company recently sold 
half of its interest in the Holland- 
American for $3,500,000, a sum repre- 
senting an enormous profit, and to be 
given to stockholders as a bonus. In 
response to such alluring gossip, the 
quotation for the preferred stock was 
hoisted from 95 to 993%, but it has since 
fallen back to 9534. For Atlantic, G. & 
W. I. common the latest top mark was 
114. This denotes a depreciation of 
$33 when contrasted with the absolute 
maximum set in 1916. In the year be- 
fore the break of the war, the stock 
could easily be bought at 3% to 4. These 
shipping certificates are beautiful gam- 
bles. They help relieve the monotony 
of things. Unfortunately, the money of 
thousands of traders is sunk in them, 
and it is an open question whether the 
bulk of it will ever be recovered. Per- 
haps the progressive inflation will bring 
some relief before long. It is being 
harped upon very assiduously these days. 
We are assured that the mounting war 





loans, the rising prices of commodities 
and labor, and the increasing totals of 
fiduciary currency are sure to bring sen- 
sational advances in the quotations for 
speculative and investment stocks. While 
all this sounds more or less interesting, 
it is not borne out by the course of 
financial markets in Europe since 1914. 
Elaborate references to germane prec- 
edents are not enlightening, much less 
convincing. The parallels are far from 
complete. The wealth of nations is be- 
ing ruined too fast to permit of facile 
predictions of great booms in the values 
of securities. The whole world is ac- 
tively or passively involved in the tre- 
mendous struggle. Industrial produc- 
tion is excessively devoted to war pur- 
poses, to purposes, that is to say, which 
are chiefly destructive, which do not add 
to the nation’s wealth, which imply a 
steadily growing and irretrievable ex- 
haustion of surplus income both in bel- 
ligerent and neutral countries. More- 
over, there’s to be pondered the fright- 
ful waste of human life and human ca- 
pacity. More than ten million men have 
been killed and crippled. The produc- 
tive abilities of others have been seri- 
ously reduced by disease, malnutrition, 
and general suffering. Real wealth is 
not the baseless fabric of a vision. It 
cannot be created by printing presses, 
nor can it be represented by values that 
do not exist. But enough of this for the 
present. Advices concerning the steel in- 
dustry continue conflicting, though in 
the main rather displeasing. It is hoped, 
however, that material betterment should 
be seen after March 1. The January 
statement of the Steel Corporation dis- 
closed an increase of 96,000 tons in the 
total of unfilled orders, which stood at 
9.477.853 on the tinal day of the month. 
The other day the common stock of the 
corporation established a new high mark 
for the year—98'%. Afterwards it re- 
lapsed to 9234. According to figures 
published by B. C. Forbes, one hundred 
and twenty-nine industrial companies 
making reports are now owned by near- 
ly six hundred and forty-six thousand 
stockholders. Coinpared with the record 
of a year ago, this indicates a gain of 
fifty-five thousand. Fifty-four report- 
ing railroad companies are owned by five 
hundred and sixty-one thousand people, 
indicating a gain of about thirty-eight 
thousand. The capitalization of the rail- 
roads is placed at $5,205,861,000, and 
that of the industrial companies at 
$4,486,008,000. All reliable figures indi- 
cate that there has been an extraordi- 
narily wide distribution of stocks since 
the close of 1915. Most of the acqui- 


sitions show losses, no doubt. 
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Finance in St. Louts 

In spite of the street railway strike, 
brokers on the St. Louis stock exchange 
contrived to do a fairly 
amount of business in stocks and bonds. 
The further slump in the prices of 
United Railways issues had but little 
hurtful effect in other prominent quar- 
ters. More than four hundred shares 
of the preferred stock were transferred 
on a sliding scale, the extremes being 
20.50 and 18. About one hundred of the 
common brought 3.50 to 4. The former 
figure represents a new absolute mini- 
mum on the exchange. Last July sales 
were made at 8.75. The quotation for 
the general mortgage 4s shows a drop 


creditable’ 


from 50.50 to 52.50. Holders of local 
street railway securities are in anything 
but an enviable position. National Candy 
common is a firm feature. It’s selling 
at 39 to 39.25. One hundred Interna- 
tional Shoe preterred were lately sold 
at 103. This indicates a decline of about 
$¥ from the top mark of last March, 
The dividend rate is 6 per cent. Ely- 
Walker D. G. first preferred remains 
quoted at 103, with offerings decidedly 
scant at 103.25. The common stock js 
selling at 105. Twenty-five Brown Shoe 
common brought 64.25 the other day, 
and sixty-five Certain-teed common 
41.50. There were no important de- 
velopments as concerns the shares of 
banks and trust companies. Ten Bank 
of Commerce were disposed of at 116,50, 
and five Boatmen’s at 106. The Mer- 
cantile Trust Co. has absorbed the Mer- 
cantile National Bank, which had been 
organized in 1909, The reason for the 
latter institution’s existence disappeared 
when the Mercantile Trust Co. joined 
the federal reserve system. No changes 
of consequence can be noted in the local 
money market. The demand for funds 
is broad, with rates firm at 534 to 6 
per cent. 
te 
Latest Quotations 
Bid. Asked. 


Boatmen’s Bank ........<.:...::..406 
Nat. Bank of Commerce ....1154 116 
State National Bank ............ .... 190 
United Railways com. ......... 3 4 
ao pid, ....: ak aus spect cies 224 
do 44: «. Re ee ee 5644 56% 
St. L. & S, SN BE sisciceccnnasies 64 cece 
Cerntain-teed GOMs, ...-:-:...:csc 42% 43 
St. L. Cotton Compress ...... .... 41 
Ely & Walker com. ............104 105 
International Shoe com. ....100 = 
Brown GhROC COM. <....iscccs0-- 63 65 
RR cis okces fe ceieaceeeasssesa cat ae 
Hydraulic P. Brick com. .... 1 an 
Hamilton-Brown. .................-- 25 129 
National Candy com........ .. 40% 41 
do 20. ptd. ...:.-::.. User 87144... 
Chicago Ry. Equipment ...... .... 105 
Rocky Mt. com. .................... 344% 87 
ote 
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Answers to Inquiries 

STOCKHOLDER, St. + Louis. — Crucible 
Steel common is well thought of among 
the speculative crowd in Wall street. 
There are predictions of an early initi- 
ation of dividends at a rate of 6 or 7 
per cent per annum. All preferred divi- 
dends have been paid off. In a real bull 
market, the price would be very likely to 
recover to 85 or 90, especially so 1! 
hopes of disbursements are realized. 
Post-bellum conditions are expected to 
be favorable to the company for at least 
three or four years. Considering Po 
tentialities, the current price of 58 does 
not appear unseemly high. It indicates 
a rise of about thirteen points, however, 
when contrasted with the lowest mark in 
December last. In 1915, the maximum 
was 1097. In the year ended August 
31, 1917, the net surplus, after preferred 
payments aggregating 30% per cent, was 
$4,719,858. 

Frank, Minneapolis, Minn.—(1) Bos- 
ton-Wyoming Oil, quoted at 2434 on the 
New York curb, is a highly risky spect 
lation—in fact, just a gamble. The 
quotation was up to 65 some months 
back. The company’s acreage is well 
located, but it would be indiscreet to 
dulge in firm hopes on account of that. 
Any purchase on your part should be on 
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the hit-or-miss principle. (2) Let Aetna 
[xplosives alone. There’s no probabil- 
ity of a sensational rise in the next few 
months. 

Ss. R. W., Decatur, I11—There are no 
pressing reasons for buying U. S. Cast 
Iron Pipe & Foundry common at this 
time, there being no likelihood of divi- 
dends in the next twelve months. Only 
5 per cent is paid on the preferred, 
which has priority as to 7 per cent. 
Given propitious circumstances, the price 
might advance seven or eight points, 
temporarily. Last year’s top was 244, 
the bottom 10. The present price is 15. 
The last common dividend was paid in 
1907. 

Market, St. Louis.—Willys-Overland 
common should be held. The cut in the 
yearly rate, from $3 to $1, is fully dis- 
counted in the current price of 18%, 
which compares with a high notch of 
3x4 in 1917. In case of a further de- 
cline of several points, you would not 
be imprudent if you added to your hold- 
ings. The stock 1s not a particularly 
desirable purchase, however. 

SupsScRIBER, Springfield, O.—The pat- 
ent suit against the sutte & Superior 
Mining Co. will, it is said, be decided 
in the federal court at-San Francisco in 
the near future. The ruling price of 
the stock—19—would indicate that the 
company’s chances are not considered 
bright. This notwithstanding, you 
should cling to your certificate with de- 
termination, irrespective of current bear 
talk. Hopes of a resumption of pay- 
ments chiefly depend upon the outcome 
of the litigation. There’s no possibility 
of a restoration of the absolute maxi- 


mum oi 10514, set in 1916, during the 
current year. 
T. T. H., Birmingham, Ala.—The 


American Sumatra Tobacco Co. was in- 
corporated in 1910. It operates in sev- 
eral northern and_ southern _ states. 
There’s $6,800,000 common stock out- 
standing; par value $100; the 7 per cent 
preferred is callable at 110. The amount 
issued is $1,963,500. Both classes of 
stock get 7 per cent. The common has 
‘lately risen to 6914, the highest level 
on record. ‘There’s much fine gossip 
about its future. It’s a speculation, prin- 
cipally. 
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Insurance that Insures 


There is one industry in the country 
not connected with the war whose 
growth is keeping pace with that of the 
war industries, namely, life insurance. 
It would seem that both the wealthy and 
the poor look to insurance to counter- 
halance the increased taxes and expendi- 
tures necessitated by our entrance into 
the conflict. The rich invest their sur- 
lus in large policies, thus preserving 
their capital and escaping in a measure 
the Operation of the income and _ in- 
heritance taxes. The poor man invests 
4 part of his wage to insure comfort 
m his old age, or protection to his fam- 
ily in the event of his death. 

The value of an insurance policy has 
become so generally recognized as evi- 
dence of thrift that the banks are freely 
requiring their customers when furnish- 
ig statements for credit to supply a list 
f life insurance policies held by them, 
fogether with full data. Such policies 
have then become bonds of credit. Some 
of the large banking centers advise their 








. 








subsidiary banks and correspondents to 


encourage their customers not only to 
make statements of life policies held by 
them but to take adequate life insurance 
as a fundamental basis of credit. The 
reason for this is that in lending funds 
the moral hazard is an important con- 
sideration aside from the collateral of- 
fered, and the banker knows that while 
the honest man will pay if he lives the 
insurance policy is security if he dies. 
The effect of the foregoing is shown 
in the remarkable expansion of the busi- 
ness of the International Life insurance 
company of St. Louis, which was estab- 
lished in 1909 and to-day has assets of 


nine and a half million dollars, with 
seventy million dollars insurance in 
force. The total premium income of 


the company is two and a quarter mil- 
lion dollars. 
vestments is attested by their character, 
consisting of notes and bonds secured 
by first mortgages on real estate worth 
in each instance at least twice the 
amount of the loan, government and 
municipal bonds, cash and certificates of 
deposit in banks on interest, loans to 
policy holders, and accrued interest. 

The two leading policies of the In- 
ternational Life are the triple option 
policy, which carries coupons guaran- 
teeing the reduction of the premiums 
from year to year, and the special com- 
bination policy, which cheapens the cost 
of the insurance by participation in the 
profits. A policy which, in addition to 
ordinary life insurance, assures double 
indemnity for accidental death, as well 
as liberal payment to the policy holder 
himself in the event of the permanent 
disability or death of his wife—pro- 
vided she be the beneficiary under the 
policy—by accident while traveling, is 
about as generous as can be conceived 
and it is therefore not amazing that the 
insurance of this company has doubled 
in the past five years. 

The officers and directors of the In- 
ternational Life insurance company of 
St. Louis are Dr. E. A. Babler, medical 
director; Massey Wilson, president; J. 
L. Babler, vice-president and general 
manager of agencies, and indeed the or- 
ganizing and inspiring genius of the in- 
stitution; E. P. Wilson, general counsel; 
Walter S. Dickey, George L. Edwards, 
G. H. Glancy, J. P. Hinton, H. W. 
Meuschke, August Schlafly and R. V. 
Taylor. 
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A young couple went to a minister's 
house to get married. After the cere- 
mony the groom drew the clergyman 
aside and said in a whisper: “I’m sorry 
I have no money to pay your fee, but if 
you'll take me down into the cellar I'll 
show you how to fix your gas meter so 


that it won’t register.” 
?. 


Pod 


Lysander, a farm hand that LEvery- 
body’s tells about, was recounting his 
troubles to a neighbor. Among other 
things, he said that the wife of the 
farmer who employed him was “too 
close for any use.” “This very morn- 
ing,” said he, “she asked me, ‘Lysander, 
do you know how many pancakes you 
have et this mornin’ ?’ I said, ‘No, ma’am, 
I ain’t had no occasion to count ’em.’ 
‘Well, says she, ‘that last one was the 
twenty-sixth’ And it made me so mad 
I jest got up from the table and went 
to work without my breakfast!” 
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The soundness of the in- . 






Do You Need a Will ? 


If you were to die without one, the State would appoint 
someone to settle your estate and compel him to dis- 
tribute your property according to certain fixed rules. 
Do you know what this distribution would be? 


Are you quite satisfied with the portions of your estate 
that various relatives would get? 


Would it interest you to read a short digest of non- 
technical language of the Missouri Inheritance Law? 
If so, write us for a copy, “Why a Will?” 


Mississippi Valley Trust Company 


Fourth and Pine 


New Books. Received 


Orders for any books reviewed in 
REEDYy’s Mirror will be promptly filled 
on receipt of purchase price, with 
postage added when necessary. Address, 
REEDy’s Mirror, St. Louis, Mo. 


TRAINING AND REWARDS OF 
by Richard C. Cabot, M. D. 
J. B. Lippincott Co.; $1.25. 


This book gives a clear idea of the prepara- 
tion of the physician, the factors making for 
success, and what rewards may be hoped for 
in the profession. One of the Training Series 
written for the young man seeking iatelitqentiy 
to place himself in the business world. 


THE PHYSICIAN 
Philadelphia: 


THe War AND THE Bacpap Raitway by Mor- 


ris Jastrow, Jr. Philadelphia: J. Lippin- 
cott Co.; $1.50. 
The possession of the Bagdad railway has 


latterly been considered the factor determining 
the fate of the East, and is one of the under- 
lying causes of the present war. This volume 


presents a survey of the eastern question, a 
history of Asia Minor and an outlook into 
the future. Numerous illustrations and a 
map. 

How to Face Lire by Stephen S. Wise. 
New York: B. W. Huebsch, 50c. 

One of the “Art of Life’’ series, How to 
prepare for life, how to serve and achieve, 
how not to grow old. 


DraMaAtic Works OF GERHART HAUPTMANN, 
Vol. VII. New York: B. W. Huebsch; $1.50. 


Containing ‘‘Commemoration Masque,” ‘The 
Bow of Odysseus,” “Elga,’’ and “Fragments: 
Helios, Pastoral.”’” Last volume. Introduction 


by Ludwig Lewisohn. 


LEADERSHIP AND MILItrary TRAINING by Lin- 
coln C. Andrews. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co.; $1. 


Concise instructions in the fundamentals of 
a good military organization, the why as well 
as the how. 


HistorIcaAL BACKGROUNDS OF THE GREAT WAR 
by Frank J. Adkins. New York: R. M. Me- 
Bride; $1.25. 


A discussion of the international problems 
and rivalries of the past three centuries which 
lead to the war. 


Rep Rutu by Anna Ratner Shapiro. Chi 
cago: Are Publ. Co., 122 S. Michigan Av.; 
$1.35. 


A romance of universal — brotherhood. 


Frontispiece. 


GERMANY IN War Time by Mary Ethel Mc- 
Auley. Chicago: Open Court Publ. Co.; $1.50. 

The record of an art student’s two years 
in Germany during the war. Profusely illus- 
trated. 


Cot.tectEpD Poems by Charles V. H. Roberts. 
Cedar Rapids, Ia.: The Torch Press; $1.25. 


Poems. 


A Seconp Diary oF THE GREAT War_ by 


Saml. Pepys, Jr. New York: John Lane Co.; 
$1.50. 
Carries the famous diary from January, 


1916, to June, 1917, humorously and roy se | 
dealing with matters at home and in the field. 
Combines entertainment and common sense 
and affords a brief chronicle of important 
events. Illustrated. 


Revoke by W. de Veer. New York: John 
Lane Co.; $1.40. 
A novel, 











The 


Cafeteria 
and 
Coffee Room 


installed in the 
Marquette Hotel 


Is the Finest in 


the City 




















WomEN AND War Work by Helen Fraser. 
New York: G. Arnold Shaw, $1.50. 


An account of the pert women are taking 


in the industries of England. Illustrated. 


SimpLest SpokeN FrencH by W. F. Giese 
and Harry Cerf. New York: Henry Holt, 65c. 


A simple manual prepared by teachers of 
French at the university of Wisconsin to en- 
able the student to acquire a speaking knowl- 
edge of the language without the aid of a 
teacher, 


Tue House or Conrap by Elias Tobenkin. 
New York: Frederick A. Stokes. 


A new novel by the author of “Witte Ar- 
rives.”’ 


THe PuitosopHy or MatHematics by James 
Byrnie Shaw. Chicago: Open Court. 


A consideration of mathematics in its his- 
torical development, what it undertakes to do 
and how much it has accomplished. Indexed. 


Simon Son-or-Man by John I. Riegel and 
John H. Jordan. Boston: Sherman, French 
& Co.; $1.50. 


Written to demonstrate that Jesus was a 
historical personage whose existence is proven 
in the works of the profane historians of the 
early centuries of the Christian era. It claims 
more for Christ than the gospels themselves, 
stating that he was actually king of the Jews 
and issued a coinage. 


LETTERS OF A CANADIAN STRETCHER BEARER 
by R. A. L. Boston: Little-Brown Co.; $1.35. 
_Letters covering three years’ service as hos- 
pital orderly and stretcher bearer, concluding 
with the “‘gassing’’ of the author. 


Treree NeicuHpors by Grace Coolidge. Bos- 
ton: Four Seas Co.; > 

Sketches of the life of the Indians today 
on the government reservations by one who 
has spent the greater part of her life among 
the Indians, and is herself the wife of an 
Arapahoe, 
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When passing behind a street car,: loo -: 


out for the car approaching from’ the ° 
opposite direction. 
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ALL THE MARVELS OF MOTORING 





Visit the Eleventh 
Annual St. Louis 


Automobile 


Show 


THE EXHIBIT BUILDING 


FORMER SOUTHERN HOTEL 


Week of February 18-23 


11 a. m. to 11 p. m. 














Matinee, 25 Cents. Evenings, 50 Cents 








ST. LOUIS’ LEADING PLAYHOUSE 
Nights and Saturday Matinee, 50c to $1.50 
Popular Wednesday Matinee 25c¢ to $1.00 


JEFFERSON 


SUNDAY NIGHT AND WEEK 


ROBERT B. MANTELL 


In Shakespearean and Classic Plays. 
Sunday, Richelieu; Monday, Merchant of Venice; Tuesday, Hamlet; Weq- 
nesday, matinee, Romeo and Juliet; Wednesday Night, Louis XI; Thurs- 
day, King Lear; Friday, Macbeth; Saturday, matinee, Merchant of Venice; 





Saturday, night, Richard IIT. 
















ST. LOUIS 


SYMPHONY ae CONCER 


ODEON SUNDAY AT 3:15 


ORCHESTRA 25¢ AND 50c 


MAX ZACH, Conductor Soloist—FRANK H. SPAHN, Baritone 
FRIDAY, FEB. 15, at 3:00; SATURDAY, FEB. 16, at S:15 
Soloist—GUIOMAR NOVAES—Brazilian Pianiste 
One of the most popular concert singers in America, 
Tickets, $1 to $2, now on sale at M. K. & 'l. Ticket Office. 
Broadway and Locust. 















CONSTANCE CRAWLEY & CO. 
Jack LaVier—Walter Brower 

5 Nelsons—Dickinson & Deagon 
Bert Hughes European Co. 

Pat—ROONEY & BENT—Marion 


ORPHEUM THEATER 


9th at St. Charles 


TWICE TO-DAY 8:15 


2:15 





TRIXIE FRIGANZA 
With 
Melissa Ten Eyck and Weily Max 








Mats. lie to 50c; Eves. 15e to 75e 











Y BURLESQUE SHOWS 


Produced Each Week with Propriety 


Before Audiences Composed of 


14th AND LOCUST Women and Children. 


SLIDING BILLY WATSON 


NEXT WEEK—BURLESQUE REVIEW. 








THIS WEEK 
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Billheads, Cards, 


Letter heads, Envelopes, 


Folders, Everything, you need for your 
office or factory. 
Acme Paper Central EnZravin?s 


“IT’S THE LITTLE THINGS THAT COUNT” 
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We Appreciate Little 
Ones 


We Like Big, Printing 
Orders 


Let Us Print Your Office Stationery 





WALNUT—NINTH—S. W. CORNER 
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E “FOLLIES DE VOGUE" 
= With Anna Mae Bell High-Grade Fire Brick and Sewef Pipe 
Olive 4822-4823 Central 3006 El] | Guapys LANPHERE and Famous Yards for City Delivery: 
4 - 8 = Chicago Winter Garden Girls 920 Market St. Saint Louis 
' 9—OTHER FEATURES—9 
SUMNAANWNNIINISULAAAOINVALVAUNANAULUULLLUVUUUUUAACO AAA LUAU A OPEN EVERY DAY ———— 

















STANDARD fete une 
INNOCENT MAIDS 


EXTRA—PRINCESS PAULINE 











Next—MISCHIEF MAKERS 
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Under Cover and 


The Problem Solved §§ 3 99 
“Where to go CICARDI S Open Air 
WINTER GARDEN 


To-night.”’ 
HIGH CLASS ENTERTAINMENT EVERY NIGHT A. J. CICARDI 














Grand Opera House 


ON MARKET STREET 
Between Broadway and Sixth 
The Theatre of Liberal Policy 


TEN STANDARD ACTS OF THE 
BIGGEST AND BEST 
ADVANCE VAUDEVILLE 
Ever Offered at Popular Prices 


Box Seats 30c; Lower Floor 25¢i 


IMPERIAL 


Starting Next Sunday Mat. and Week 
Eves. and Sunday Mat., 10-25-35-50c; 
Mats., Tues., Thurs. and Sat., 10-25c 





A SIMPLE AND DIRECT APPEAL 
TO THE HEARTS OF ALL 
Not a Problem Play. 


THE SWEETEST 
GIRL IN DIXIE 





All Other Seats 15c. 




















15¢-25c 


COLUMBIA Continuous Vaudeville 
RRR RAST SAI TTR, 11A.M.toll1 P.M 
Fuel Commissioner’s Order Changed 
Permitting Theatres to Remain 
Open to 11 p. m. Last show from 
9 to 11 p. m. 


Evens & Howard 


FIRE BRICK COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 
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